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RITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
The Tentu ANNcAL Concress will be held at Rochester 

from July 25th to 30th. 

Patrons—The Earl Cowper, Lord Lieutenant of the County ; 

The Lord Lishop of Rochester. 
President—Ralph Bernal, Esq. 

Programmes and Tickets may be obtained of the Treasurer, No. 8, 
Saville Row ; or of the Secretaries, Rev. T. Hugo, 57, Bishopsgate 
Street, and Charles Baily, Esq., 72, Gracechurch Street. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall. — The 

GALLERY, with a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 

MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily 
from Ten to Six, Admissi s. Catal 








6d. 
GEORGE NICOD, Secretary. 





LAST WEEK. 


HE THIRTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
the SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, Suffolk Strect, Pall 
Mall East, will CLOSE on SATURDAY next, the 30th of July. 
ALFRED CLINT, Honorary Secretary. 
Notice.—Exhibitors are requested to send fer their Works on 
Monday the Ist and Tuesday 2nd of August. 


HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS will CLOSE their Nineteenth Annual Exhibi- 
tion on the 30th instant. Now open from 9 o’clock till dusk. 
Gallery, 53, PALL-MALL. Admission, ls. 
JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 


HE MUSEUM of ORNAMENTAL ART, at 

MARLBOROUGH HOUSE, Pall Mall, will be CLOSED on 

2%h July and RE-OPEN at the commencement of the Annual 
Session on 3rd October, 1853. 











OYAL PANOPTICON of SCIENCE and ART, 
leicester Square.—PHOTOGRAPHY.—Students are in- 
formed that Mr. HENNEMAN, of Regent Street, Photographist 
to the Queen, gives INSTRUCTION in the GLASS and PAPER 
BRANCHES of the above ART, in the extensive Rooms of this 
Institution. A select stock of Ross's superior portrait and land- 
seape lenses, pure chymicals, &c. For farther particulars apply 
to the Secretary ; if by post, enclose two postage stamps. 


HOTOGRAPHIC SCHOOL. — 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

The SCHOOL is NOW OPEN for Instruction iq all branches of 

Photography, to Ladies and Gentlemen, on alternate days, from 








Just published, in 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


THE REPORT of the COMMITTEE appointed 


into the Subject of INDUSTRIAL INSTRUCTION. 
Evidence of 

M. Arnoux, of the Pottcries. 

C. Babbage, F.R.8. j 
MI 


With the 


The Rev. Dr. Kennedy, of 
Shrewsbury. 

M. ps, of Bir | Pr. R, G. Latham, F.RS. 

Sir David Brewster. | Professor Long. 

Messrs. Broadhead and Atkin. | Mr. Mecbi. 

Mr. Robert Chambers. Mr. J. Mercer, of Oakenshaw. 

Mr.W. Crum, F.R.S.,ofGlasgow. | Professor Miller, of Cambridg 


inoh 








Mr. Ellis. | Mr. Herbert Minton, of the Pot- 
Mr. Fairbairn, F.R.S., of Man- teries. 

chester. Professor Moseley. 
Mr. Felkin, of Nottingham. Mr. R. Napicr, of Glasgow. 
Mr. R. Fort. Mr. J. Nasmyth, of Manchester. 
W. R. Grove, F.T..S. Messrs. Nelson, Knowles, & Co., 
Mr. Arthur Henfrey, F.R.S. of Manchester. 
Mr. Hick, of Bolton. Mr. Osler, of Birmingham. 
Leonard Horner, F.R.S. Professor Phillips. 
Professor Johnston, of Durham. | Lieut.-Col. Portlock. 
Sir Robert Kane. | The Rev. F. B. Zincke. 

&e. &e. &e. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXXXV., 
is published this day. 
CONTENTS :— 
1. IRELAND, BY THE FOUR MASTERS. 
2, HAXTHAUSEN ON RUS: » 
3. COMPARATIVE ANATOMY—PROFESSOR OWEN. 
4. ECCLESIASTICAL FORGERIES. 
5. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SIGNOR RUFFINI. 
6. COUNT FICQUELMONT ON FOREIGN POLICY. 
7 
8 





. REPORT OF THE OXFORD COMMISSION. 
. LIFE OF THOMAS MOORE. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


On the 30th July, 


pus NORTH BRITISH REVIEW. 
No. XXXVIII. Contents :— 
I—THEORIES OF POETRY -AND A NEW PORT, 
y POETICS, AND SMITH’S POEMS. 
IlL—OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE AND OUR COLONIAL 
Lic 


PR cY. 
IIl.—MILITARY HYGIENE. 
IV.—THE TEXT OF SCRIPTURE. 
V—FREE AND SLAVE LABOURE 





=) 





Bieven till Four o'clock, under the joint directions£*. A. Malone 

B., who has long becn connected with F Mae ~, ads # 

Pepper, Esq., the Chemist to the Institution. 
A Prospectus, with terms, may be had at the Institution. 


tog, 


ZTEC LILLIPUTIANS. THE LAST TWO 
4% WEEKS, at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. Afternoon, 
from Two till Five. Admission, Reserved Seats and Promenade, 
48,; Second Seats, 2s. 6d.; Children, Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d. ; Second 

1s: 6d. . Fvening, from Hight till Ten. 
_ The.extraordinary excitement caused by these beaatiful Beings 
is without parallel. Her Majesty the Queen, 10,000 of the Nobi- 
lity, Gentry, and Clergy, have looked with wonder and delight 
upon these unique and beautiful Lilliputians. ; 
An Illustrated History of the Aztecs, ls. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS, in Complete 


Sets in Portable Cabinets, at moderate prices. 

SMALL SET, price £7 7s., containing every requiSite for taking 
Landseapes and Pictures of inanimate objects on Paper and Glass 
to a size not exceeding 7 by 6 inches. 

LARGE SET, price £11, for Pictures up to 10 by 8 inches. 

N.B. A Collodion Picture made by cach set is given with it to 
show the quality of the Lenses. 

Every article requisite for taking cither Landscapes or Portraits 
Ge Silver, Paper, or Glass, may be had of the undersigned. An 
por gg Priced Catalogue of Photographie Apparatus, price 3d. 
BS, J. GRIFFIN, Chemist and Optician, 10, Finsbury Square 

Manufactory, 119 and 120, Bunhill Row), removed from baker 
Street, London. 


——_. 


T MICROSCOPISTS.—A small Cabinet of 
E Twelve different MINERALS, containing FOSSIL INFU- 
S ORLE, for examination by the Microscope, price 7s. 6d. post free. 
ACHROMATIC MICROSCOPES at Five and at Ten Guineas ; or 
with POLARISING APPARATUS, at Twelve Guineas, either of 
the English inclined form or the French vertical form. ‘An Iilus- 
trated Catalogue, 2d. post free. 
oe J. GRIFFIN, Chemical and Philosophical Instrument 
aker, 19, Finsbury Square (Manufactory, 119 and 120, Bunhill 
Row), removed from Baker Street. 


APPARATUS FOR INSTRUCTION IN 

. SCIENCE. 

SPECIAL REPORT ON GRANTS TO AID IN THE PUR- 
CHASE OF APPARATUS FOR INSTRUCTION IN SCIENCE. 
By the Rev. H. MOSELEY, M.A., F.R.S., Her Majesty’s In- 
Spector of Schools, &c., Jan. 5th, 1853.—MINUTES oF THE Com- 
*aTTEE oF Counset on Epvcartion. 
dean J. GRIFFIN, F.C S., begs to announce to Schoolmasters 
pth agra of Scientific Education that the APPARATUS 
a i rer in the above Report, as of his Manufacture, is arranged 
84 Public inspection at his Establishments, No. 10, Finsbury 
Square, and 119 and 120, Bunhill Row (removed from Baker 
Street), London. 














oo TO BOOKSELLERS. 
W ANTED, a complete Set of the ‘Edinburgh 


Review.’ Address, prepaid, G. M., Willmer and Smith 
eek Street, Liverpool, stating price and condition of the 
if.any are missing a considerable reduction sill be 


R. 
VI—THE EARLY CHRISTIAN LIFE AND LITERA-. 
TURG OF SYRIA. 
*RENVILLE VAPERS AND JUNEUS. 
MANY IN ITs RELATIONS TO FRANCE 
AND RUSSIA. 
IX.—THE NEW INDIA BILL. 

Edinburgh: W.P. Kennedy. London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 
Dublin: J. MeGlashan. 








Price 3s. 6d. with Illustrations, 
OGER MOWBRAY ; or, the Merchant Prince 
of England. By ALEXANDER SOMERVILLE. Author of 
“ Autobiography of a Working Man,” “ Letters from one who has 
Whistled at the Plough,” &. &e. 
Price 3s. 6d. with Illustrations, 

MABEL TREVOR; or, the Pearl Necklace. 
Ry Mrs. BURBURY, Author of “ Florence Sackville,” “ How to 
Spend a Week Happily,” &e. &c. 

Price 3s. 6d. with Illustrations. 


JULIO ARNOUF. A Tale of the Vaudois. 
By Mrs. WEBB, Author of “ Naomi,’ “ Adventures of Charles 
Durand,” &e. &e. 
Darton and Co., 58, Holborn Hill. 


TEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—All the Best 
* New Works may be had in succession from MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY by every Subscriber of One Guinea per 
annum, and by all First Class Country Subscribers of Two 
Guineas and upwards. 

Literary Institutions, Town Libraries, and Book Societies, are 
supplied on moderate terms. 

For Prospectuses, apply to Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New 
Oxford Street. 





OVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT INSTITU- 
TION; incorporated by Royal Charter, with power to hold 
Land by gift, purchase, or bequest. 
President—The EARL of HARROWBY. 
The objects of this Society are all in operation. 
Temporary assistance to Governesses in distress, afforded pri 
vately and delicately through the Ladies’ Committee. 
Axwvuity Fruxp.—Electire Annuities to aged Governesses, secured 





Institution. 

A Lady of rank has most kindly opened a Fund to raise all the 
Society's Annuities to £20, and has already received £1800 towards 
this desirable object. Any donations which may be kindly given 
may be addressed to the care of the Secretary. 

Provivext Frxv.—Provident Annuities purchased by Ladies 


agreeably to the Act of Parliament. 
ings Bank. 

The Government allow Foreign Governesscs to cortract for these 
Annuities. 

A Home for Governesscs during the intervals between their en- 
gazements. 

A System of Registration, entirely free of expense. 


This Branch includes a Sav- 


Governesses. 
An Asylum for the Aged. 
32, Sackville Street, 





W.C. KLUGH, Secretary. 


by the COUNCIL of the SOCIETY of ARTS to INQUIRE | 


on invested capital, and thus independent of the prosperity of the | 


im any way connected with Education, upon Government security, 


A College, with Classes and Certificates of Qualification for | 


| With Portrait of the Author, price 2s. 6d. 
| 4 b- ELEMENTS OF BANKING. With Ten 
Minutes’ Advice about Keeping a Banker. By J. W. GIL- 


| BART, F.R.S., General Manager of the London and Westminster 
Bank. 





London: Longman and Co., 39, Paternoster Row. 








Just published, in five separ Volumes, 12mo. roan, 
A COURSE OF ENGLISH. By B. H. Smazr, 
va Editor of Walker Remodelled, &c., viz.— 

1. ACCIDENCE of GRAMMAR; MANUAL 
of EXERCISES ; and KEY, price 4s. roan. In cloth, each part 
| by itself, Aceidence, price 1s. ; Manual, 2s. 6d.; Key, 18. 

2. PRINCIPLES of GRAMMAR, price 4s. roan, 
| or 3s. 6d. cloth. 

38. MANUAL of RHETORIC, and of LOGIC, 
is. 6d. roan. In cloth, each by itself, Ractoric, 2s.; Logic, 2s. 6d. 

4, The PRACTICE of ELOCUTION. A Series 
of Exercises for acquiring the several requisites of a good Deli- 
very. With an Outline Course of English Poetry. Price 5s. 
| 5, HISTORICO-SHAKSPERIAN READINGS, 
from the Chronicle and Roman Plays, with connecting Memo- 
randa. Price 6s. 

London: Longman, Brown, Gréen, and /Tebgmass. |” 





> Just published, in One volume, post 8vo, price Four Shillings, 


| GOclaL AND POLITICAL MORALITY. 
By WILLIAM LOVETT. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London. 


LADY LOUISA TENISON. 
This day is published, in imperial 8vo, with mumerous highly- 
| finished Engravings and Illustrations on Wood, £2 12s. 6d. 
| (CASTILE AND ANDALUCIA. 
| By LADY LOUIS5A TENISON, 
Richard Benuey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
Just ready, in One Vol. Svo, 


IVES OF THE LAUREATES. By Wuzr- 
4 SHIRE STANTON AUSTIN, B.A., of Exeter College, 
| Oxford, and Lincoin’s-Inn; and JOHN RALPH, M.A., of Queen’s 
CoNege, Oxford, and’ Lincotn’s-Inn. 
Richard Mentley, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Fs 
HE NEW NOVEL OF POLITICAL LIFE; 
eptitied “i \RLES DELMEXR. By A DISTINGUISHED 
WRITER, I+ — “ished this day, in Two Vols. post Svo, and 
ay Be Wee. : saries. 
Richargd “enticy, New Burtington Street. 

















/ 





i ~ 


| > Just scady, in Three Vols. post vo, 
IFE IN THE MISSION, THE CAMP, AND 


THE ZENANA. By Mrs. COLIN MACKENZIE. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 








MR. ALBERT SMITH'S NEW WORK. 
On July 20, post Svo, lds. 6d. cloth, 
HE STORY OF MONT BLANC. 
y ALBERT SMITH. 
With numerous Mustrations by Birket Poster. 
David Bogue, Fleet Street 





This day is published, 12mo, cloth, price 1s. 6d., or by post, 2s. 
TYHE CAMP of 1853. With Hints on Military 
Matters for Civilians. By CHARLES MAC FARLANE, 
Author of ‘‘ The Great Battles of the British Army,” &c. &c. With 
a Coloured Pian, and Map of the surrounding country. 


London: Thomas Rosworth, 215, Regent Street 





This day is published, price 6d. 
(PSERY ATIONS ON SOME OF THE MANT- 
SCRIPT EMENDATIONS OF THE TEXT OF SHAKE 
SPEARE. By J.0 HALLIW 
John Kussel! Smith, 






LL, Esq., F-R.S 


Soho Square, London. 





NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
‘(THE HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Inva- 
sion of Julius Caesar to the Year 1852; with Early Notices 
of the British Archipelago, &c. By the Rey. T. MILNER, MA. 
F.R.G.S. With Two Maps, s., cloth boards. 
The HISTORY of GREECE, from the Earliest 
| Times to a.p. 1933. By the Rev. Professor STOWELL, D.D. 12mo. 
With a Map. 2s. 64., cloth board nkled edges 


The HISTORY of ROME, from the Earliest 
} Times to the Fall of the Empire. By the Rev. T. MILNER, MA, 
F.R.G.S. 12me. With Three Maps. Price 5s. 

| LIVES of ILLUSTRIOUS GREEKS. By the 
} Rev. Professor STOWELL, D.D. l2mo. 3s., cloth boards. 

/ A UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. In Four 


| Rev. T. MILNER, M.A, F.R.G.S. [ustrated by Ten Coloured 
Maps, with Diagrams, by A. PETERMANN, P.RGS. Immo. 
5s. boards. 

| HORE PAULINE. By Wiut1am Pater, D.D. 
With Notes and a Supplementary Treatise. entitled Hore Aposto- 
lice, by the Rev. T. R. BIRKS, A-M_., late Fellow of Trinity Col- 

| lege, Cambridge. With a Map, 12mo._ 3s. cloth boards. 


A VIEW of the EVIDENCES of CHRISTIA- 











| NITY. By WILLIAM PALEY, D.D. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Supplement, by the Rev. T. R. BIRKS, AM. i2mo. 3s. 
} boards. 


A HANDBOOK of the BIBLE. By the Rev. 
Dr. ANGUS. And other Volumes are in preparation. 
{ Religious Tract Society; #6; Ps 
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Just published in two vols. octavo, cloth, price 2ls., with 
Portraits and Illustrations, 830 pages, 


MEXICO, 


AZTEC, 
SPANISH AND REPUBLICAN. 


A Historical, Geographical, Political, Statistical, and Social 
Account of that country from the period of the invasion by the 
Spaniards tq the present time; with a view of the 
ANCIENT AZTEC EMPIRE AND 
CIVILIZATION. 
A Historical Sketch of the late War, and Notices of New Mexico 
and California. 
By BRANTZ MAYER, 
Formerly Secretary of Legation to Mexico. 
London: Trtibner and Co., 12, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, 1 vol. post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE TURKS IN EUROPE: a Sketch 
of Manners and Politics in the Ottoman Empire. By BAYLE 
ST. JOHN, Author of “ Village Life in Egypt,” ‘“‘ Two Years’ 
Residence in a Levantine Family,” &c. 

“The little tractate on the ‘ Turks in Europe’ is particularly 
full of matter. Mr. St. John has seen much of the Turks, and 
sketches vigorously with a few bold strokes their manners and 
capacities as an European nation. It is full of animation, anec- 
dote, and point, conveying in a graphic and effective way much 
information.”—Examiner. 








CRANFORD. By the Author of “Mary 
Barton,” “Ruth,” &c. Reprinted from “‘ Household Words.” 
Small 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“There is so much delicate feminine observation, so much 
bright and genial humour, shadowed every now and then by 
passages of quiet pathos, that the book transports us into this 
secluded village, makes us intimate with its old-world ways, and 
stands out in the memory like an experience.” —LEapER. 





READING FOR TRAVELLERS. 
Just published, feap., price Is. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Thomas 

—- Reprinted from ‘“‘ Critical and Miscellaneous 

ssays.”’ 
. Recently published. 

CHARACTER and ANECDOTES of CHARLES 
THE SECOND. ls. 

MONTENEGRO AND THE SLAVONIANS 
OF TURKEY. ls. 6d. 


THE VILLAGE DOCTOR. 1s. 


FRANKLIN’S FOOTSTEPS; a Sketch of Green- 
land, &c. 1s. 6d. 


MAGIC AND WITCHCRAFT. 1s. 
OLD ROADS AND NEW ROADS. 1s. 


London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





= 

ESTERN HIMALAYA AND TIBET; the 

Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of Northern 

India, during the Years 1847-48. By THOMAS THOMSON, M.D. 

ga Tinted Lithographs and a New Map by Petermann. 8vo, 
5s. 

“ Few more valuable volumes of travels than this by Dr. Thom- 
son have been for a long time past published. Long after the in- 
terest which its novelty will create shall have passed away, it will 
be a standard book of reference on account of the valuable facts 
which it contains, and of the spirit of sound observation in which 
it is written.”’—ATHEN £UM. 

“We can most cordially recommend Dr. Thomson’s work to all 
those who wish to obtain a clear idea of this magnificent and in- 
teresting region, to which our late conquest in the Punjaub has 
brought us into such close contiguity.”—Guarpian. 

“This is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of a remote 
and lately explored tract of the earth’s surface.”—ADVERTISER. 

London: Reeve and Co., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





On August Ist, will be published, price 2s. 6d. post 8vo, 
cloth extra, 
HEORY OF POLITICS. An Inquiry into 
the Foundations of Governments, and the Causes and Pro- 
gress of Political Revolutions. By RICHARD HILDRETH, 
Author of “‘ The White Slave.” 
London: Clarke, Beeton, and Co., 148, Fleet Street. 










ORKS by R. A. SLANEY. 
: s. d. 
1. ON RURAL EXPENDITURE ..........++ ashangehaiee 0 6 
3. THE SMALLER BRITISH BIRDB..........secccccees 46 
3. EMPLOYMENT OF THE POOR, .........0cccscccccees 02 
4. PLEA Fo WORKING CLASSES, 1847 ........e0000- 01 
2 Yeon i¥ Mone wanand Hatchard. 
—— a 
(x Reports of thé House of Commons. 
1.) r RS” EM BMBNT, 1890... 500ccccc0 os 
2. PUR K S (448), 1833. « O8 
3. § iN ry << 28 
4. 3 0 
5. 02 
14 
6. 1S 
0 2 


Sold by Hansard, Great Turnstile, Lincoln’s-Inp, and 
32, Abingdon Street, Westminster. 











NEW NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ROCKINGHAM., 
Now Ready, in 3 vols., with Illustrations by Lord Gzraup FitzGERap, 
ELECTRA: A STORY OF MODERN TIMES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ ROCKINGHAM.’ 


HURST AND BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 
13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





In Two Vols. imperial 8vo, cloth, £4 10s. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 
English, Technological, and Scientitic : 
ADAPTED TO THE PRESENT STATE OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 


ON THE BASIS OF 


WEBSTER’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY ; 


With the addition of many Thousand Words and Phrases from the other Standard Dictionaries and 
Encyclopedias, and from numerous other sources; comprising ALL WORDS PURELY ENGLISH, and the 
principal and most generally used Technical and Scientific Terms, together with their Etymologies, and 
their Pronunciation, according to the best Authorities, 


Illustrated by upwards of Two Thousand Engravings on Wood. 


«I can safely pronounce it to be the most perfect work of its kind that has ever appeared. No man, literary or 
mercantile, should be without it.”—CHartes Epwarp TINDALL, Rector of St. Andrew’s Church, Dublin. 

** T have examined Blackie’s ‘ Imperial Dictionary,’ and it appears to me to be decidedly the best work of the kind in 
the English language.”—WatrteEr Scort, President and Theological Tutor of Airedale College. an 

‘< T have great pleasure in bearing testimony to the beauty of the type, the clearness of the definitions, and to the 
great addition of words of recent introduction into our language. I have compared it with several cotemporary publica. 
tions of a similar character, and hesitate not for one moment to say, it is decidedly the best of those which have come 
under my notice.”—E, Copyam Brewer, LL.D., Author of ‘ Guide to Science,’ &e. 





BLACKIE AND SON, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON; ann EDINBURGH AND GLASGOW. 


BOOKS FOR THE SEA-SIDE. 











POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. 


By tHE Rev. Dkr, LANDSBOROUGH. With Twenty Plates. Royallémo. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


*‘ With this manual of Zoophytes, and that upon Seaweeds by the same author, the student can ramble along the 
sea-shores and glean knowledge from every heap of tangled weed that lies in his pathway.” —Liverpool Standard. _ 

‘* Parents who sojourn for a few months at the sea-side will find him a safe and profitable companion for their children. 
He will tell them not only to see, but to think, in the best acceptation of the term; and he is moreover a cheerful, and at 
times a merry teller of incidents belonging to his subject.”—Belfast Mercury. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF MOLLUSCA; 


Or, SHELLS AND THEIR ANIMAL INHABITANTS. By MARY ROBERTS. With Eighteen Plates by 
Inc. Royall6mo. 10s. 6d. coloured. 





« A handsome book, containing an interesting account of the formation of shells, and a popular history of the most 
remarkable shell-fish or land shell-animals. It will prove a nice book for the season, or for any time.” —Spectator, 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH SEA-WEEDS, 


Comprising all the MARINE PLANTS. By raz Rev. DAVID LANDSBOROUGH. Second Edition. With Twenty- 
two Plates by Fircu. Royal 16mo. 10s. 6d. coloured, 





“The book is as well executed as it is well timed. The descriptions are scientific as well as popular, and the plates 
are clear and explicit, It is a worthy sea-side companion—a hand-book for every resident on the sea-shore,”—Economitt, 


PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; 


Or, HISTORY OF THE BRITISH SEA-WEEDS; containing Coloured Figures, and descriptions of all the sae 
of + inhabiting the shores of the British Islands. By WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY, M.D., M.R.1.A., Keeper 0 
the Herbarium of the be gong of Dublin, and Professor of Botany to the Dublin Society. The price of the work, 
complete, strongly bound in cloth, is as follows: 


In three vols. royal 8vo, arranged in the order of publication. . . . . « « £7 12 6 
In four vols, royal 8vo, arranged systematically according to the Synopsis . . £7 17 6 


*,* A few Copies have been printed on large paper. 





“The ‘History of British Sea-Weeds’ we can most faithfully recommend for its scientific, its pictorial, and its 
popular value; the professed botanist will find it a work of the highest character, whilst those who desire merely tolew 
the names and history of the ——— which they (7 on the sea-shore will find in it the faithful portraiture © 
every one of them,”—Annals and Magazine of Natural History. 





REEVE AND CO,, 5, HENBIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND ART 





THE BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 
1852-3. 








1. 
SIR HUDSON LOWE AND NAPOLEON ; the 


HISTORY of the CAPTIVITY of NAPOLEON at ST. HELENA. 
From the Lerrers and JourNALS of the late SIR HUDSON LOWE; 
and other Official Documents not before made public. By WILLIAM 
FORSYTH, M.A. Portrait and Map. 3 vols. 8vo, 45s. 


9 


CAPT. ERSKINE’S VISITS TO THE ISLANDS 
OF THE WESTERN PACIFIC, including the Feejees and others in- 
habited by the Polynesian Negro Races. Map and Plates. 8vo. 16s. 


2 


vu. 

THE GRENVILLE PAPERS; the Concluding 
Volumes of the DIARY and LETTERS of GEORGE GRENVILLE, 
while First Lord of the Treasury; together with his Political and 
Private Correspondence, during a period of thirty years. 2 vols. 8vo. 
32s. 


4 


MR. GALTON’S NARRATIVE of his EXPE- 
DITION in TROPICAL SOUTH AFRICA. Plates and Maps. Post 
8vo. 12s. 


5 


MR. GROTE’S CONTINUATION OF HIS 
HISTORY OF GREECE. From the Accession to the DEATH or 
Pune oF Macepon. Vol. XI. 8vo. 16s. (The 12th Volume will 
complete the Work.) 


6 


LIEUT. HOOPER’S ACCOUNT OF HIS TEN | 


MONTHS AMONG THE TENTS OF THE TUSKI. 
Map. 8vo. 14s. 


Plates and 


MR. BANKES’ STORY OF CORFE CASTLE. 


Collected from Ancient Chronicles and Records; including the Private 
Memoirs of a Family resident there in the Time of the Civil Wars, &c. 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


8 


MR. PALLISER’S HUNTING ADVENTURES 


IN THE PRAIRIES. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


9. 
VISCOUNT CASTLEREAGH ; the Completion 


of the LETTERS and DESPATCHES, during the Concress or VIENNA, 
Bartre or Wartertoo, &c. Edited by the MARQUESS OF LON- 
DONDERRY. 4 vols. 8vo. 56s. , 


10 


MR. HOLLWAY’S JOURNAL OF A MONTH 


IN NORWAY IN 1852. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 


11 


MR. LUCAS’ ESSAY ON HISTORY, AS A 
CONDITION OF PROGRESS. Feap. Sve. 6d, 


12. 


MRS. MEREDITH’S TASMANIA ; during her | 


Nine Years’ Residence. Woodcuts. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 18s. 











JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


13. 


MR. LAYARD’S NARRATIVE of his SECOND 
EXPEDITION TO THE RUINS OF NINEVEH AND BABYLON. 
12th Thousand. Plates and Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. Or an Edition on 
Fine Paper, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


14 


THE PALACE OF SENNACHERIB: being a 
SrconD Serres of the MONUMENTS OF NINEVEH, including Bas- 
reliefs and Bronzes from the Ruins of Nimroud, discovered during Mr. 
Layard’s Second Expedition. 70 Plates. Folio. 


15. 


CAPT. DEVEREUX’S LIVES OF THE EARLS 


OF ESSEX, in the Reigns of Evizapetu, James I., and CHARLEs L, 
1540—1646, Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


16. 


REV. DR. HOOK’S DISCOURSES, bearing on 


some of the RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSIES of the DAY. 8vo. 9s. 


17. 
LORD MAHON: a New Library Edition of the 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. From the Peace or Urtrecut to the 
PEACE OF VERSAILLES, 1713—83. Vols. I. to VI. 8vo. 78s. 


18. 


LORD MAHON: a Cheap and Popular Edition 


of the HISTORY of ENGLAND, Publishing alternate Months. Vols, 
I. toIV, Post 8vo. 6s. each. 


fo 0) 


19. 


LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF 


Ninth and thoroughly Revised Edition. Woodcuts. 


SIR CHARLES 
GEOLOGY. 
8vo. 18s, 


20 


MR. HILL ON CRIME; 


CAUSES, AND REMEDIES. 8vo. 12s. 


ITS AMOUNT, 


21. 


MR. FORTUNE’S VISITS TO CHINA AND 


INDIA, during the Years 1845—52. Woodcuts, 2 vols. Post 8vo. 
18s. 


99 


MR. CAMPBELL ON THE CIVIL GOVERN- 


MENT OF MODERN INDIA. Second Edition. 8vo. 16s. 


23. 


MR. LANE’S TRANSLATION of the ARABIAN 


NIGHTS. New Edition, illustrated by Harvey. Royal 8vo. 21s, 


24. 
MURRAY’S MODERN COOKERY, founded 
upon the Principles of Economy and PRAcTIcAL KNOWLEDGE, and 


adapted for the Use of Private FaMILigs. 210th Thousand. With 
100 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 5s. 
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SUTHERLAND AND KNOXS 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 


I. 


ARMSTRONG’S ENGLISH COM- 
POSITION. Fcap., price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


*.* Is also published in Two Parts, at 2s. each. The 
Two Parts respectively contain exercises for one year, and 
carry on the pupil from the elements of the subject up to 
its highest departments. The convenience of the teacher 
and the progress of the pupil have very carefully been kept 
in view in the preparation of this work. 


Il. 


SCRYMGEOUR’S READINGS IN 


LITERATURE and SCIENCE. 12mo, 3s. 6d. bound. 


*,* Is adapted for use in Senior Classes. The historical 
section is brought up to the present day, and the etymology 
is unusually copious. In the scientific department, the 
selections are from the most recent and approved authori- 
ties on the various subjects. 


Ill. 


RHIND’S CLASS-BOOK OF PHY- 
SICAL GEOGRAPHY. Fcap., with Seventy Illus- 
trations on Wood, 2s. 3d. 

*,* Is also issued in Two Parts. In Part I. (price 1s.) 
Inorganic Nature is treated of; and includes the Atmo- 
sphere, Temperature, the Seasons, Moisture, Electricity, 
Magnetism, the Sea, Mountains, Rivers, &c., with Glossary 
of Scientific Terms. Part II. (price 1s. 3d.) is devoted to 
Organic Life, and embraces an easy but complete school 
course in Botany, Zoology, Ethnography, &c. The Two 
Parts may be used in any English School, 


Iv. 


M‘DOWALL’S RHETORICAL 
READINGS. 12mo, 2s. 6d. bound. 

*,* The object of Mr. M‘Dowall’s Readings is to facili- 
tate the acquirement of tasteful reading; and for this pur- 
pose there is a collection of daily lessons, of uniform length, 
selected from writers of all periods, so as to afford the 
utmost possible variety in style, preference being given to 
modern authors not quoted in similar works. 


*,* Specimen copies of any of the above works will be 
sent free by post on the selling price being remitted in 
Stamps to the Edinburgh Publishers. 


v. 


RAE’S FIRST LESSONS in ARITH- 
METIC. 18mo, 6d. sewed; by post, 8d. 


*,* Contains upwards of a thousand exercises, and is the 
cheapest elementary work in use. 


vi. 


FIRST CLASS-BOOK OF ASTRO- 


NOMY. Price 6d. 


*,* In addition to an outline of astronomy, this treatise 
illustrates the following astronomical apparatus now in ex- 
tensive use in Schools, viz.:— 


1. PLANETARIUM; exhibiting the Planets in their rela- 
tive Magnitudes and their Revolutions round the Sun 
at their proportionate distances, Height 30 inches. 
Price £2 2s 


2. TELLUNARIUM;; showing the Revolution of the Earth 
round the Sun; that of the Moon round the Earth; 
Day and Night; Changes of the Seasons, &c. &c. 
Height 31 inches. Price 31s. 6d. 


3. TELLURIUM;; illustrating the Precession of the Equi- 
noxes, and the Rotation, &c., of Saturn’s Rings. 
Height 13 inches. Price 31s. 6d. 





SUTHERLAND and Knox, Edinburgh. 


HISTORICAL AND 
MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL 
BOOKS. 


1. 
MISS ANTHONY’S FOOTSTEPS TO 


HISTORY: An Epitome of the History of England and France. 
Second Edition, enlarged and improved. Fcp. 8vo, price 5s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF FRANCE. By Captain 


A. C. GLEIG, Royal Artillery. 18mo, price One Shilling. 
(Gleig’s School Series. 
3. 


Mr. EDWARD FARR’S SCHOOL AND 


FAMILY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. A New and improved 
Edition. 12mo, price 7s. 6d. 


4, 
A CHILD’S HISTORY of the WORLD; 


or, Glimpses of the Principal Events of the World’s History, in 
Familiar Letters. By Mrs. PERCY SINNETT. 18mo. 

(On August 3. 
5. 


THE CHILD’S FIRST HISTORY OF 
ROME. By the Author of Amy Herbert. New and cheaper Edition. 
Fep. 8vo, price Half-a-Crown. 

6. 
The Rev. R.W. BROWNE’S HISTORY 


OF ROME, in the Rey. G. R. Gleig’s new School Series. 18mo, 
price One Shilling. 7 


The Rev. C. MERIVALE—THE FALL 
OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC: A short History of the last 
Century of the Commonwealth. 12mo, price 7s. 6d. 


8. 


A FIRST HISTORY OF GREECE. 


Ry the Author of Amy Herbert, The Child’s First History of Rome, &c. 
Fep. Syvo, price 5s. 
9. 


The Rev. R. W. BROWNE'S HISTORY 
OF GREECE, in the Rev. G. R, Gleig's new School Series. 18mo, 
price One Shilling. 

10. 


Dr. L. SCHMITZ’S SCHOOL ABRIDG- 
MENT OF BISHOP THIRLWALL’'S HISTORY OF GREECE. 
New Edition. 12mo, price 7s. 6d. 


at, 
The Rev. Dr. BREWER’S POETICAL 
CHRONOLOGY OF INVENTIONS, DISCOVERIES, BATTLES, 


and EMINENT MEN. Second Editiox, revised and improved. 
12mo. (On August 3. 


12, 
Mr. W. M‘LEOD’S MANUAL OF 


ARITHMETIC. Containing a Graduated Series of Questions for 
Elementary Instruction. 18mo, price One Shilling. 
(Gleig*s School Series. 
13. 


The Rey. J. W. COLENSO’S ARITH- 


METIC for the USE of SCHOOLS. New Edition. 12mo, price 
4s. 64.—KEY, by MAYNARD, price 6s. 


14, 
The Rev. J. W. COLENSO’S ALGE- 


BRA. Part I. Containing the Elementary Parts alone. New 

Edition. 12mo, price 4s. 6d.—KEY, price 5s. 
15. 

The Rev. J. W. COLENSO’S ALGE.. 


BRA. Part II. Containing the Higher Parts of the Subject 
New Edition. 12mo, price 6s—KEY, price bs. 


16. 
The Rev. J. W. COLENSO’S PLANE 


TRIGONOMETRY. Part I.: With the Use of ‘mesma New 
Edition. 12mo, price 3s. 6d. —KEY, price 3s. 6d 


17. 
The Rev. J. W. COLENSO’S PLANE 


TRIGONOMETRY. Part II.: With numerous Miscellaneous Pro- 
blems. 12mo, price Half a-Crown.—KEY, price 5s. 


18, 
The Third Edition of the Rev. A. WRIG- 


LEY’S COLLECTION OF EXAMPLES AND PROBLEMS in 
Pure and Mixed MATHEMATICS: Wit Answers and occasional 


APPROVED 


ATLASES & GEOGRAPHICAL 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


1. 
M‘LEOD AND WELLER’S NEW 


ATLAS OF SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY. Fifteen - -coloured 
Maps and descriptive Letterpress. Royal 8vo, price 7: 


2. 
Mr. WALTER M‘LEOD’S GEOGRA. 


PHY OF PALESTINE OR THE HOLY LAND. New Edition 

with Map. 12mo, price Eighteenpence. ss 
3. 

Mr. EDWARD HUGHES’S NEW 


SCHOOL ATLAS OF PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, AND Cox. 
MERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. Seventeen full-coloured Maps and 
descriptive Letterpress. Royal 8vo, price Half-a-Guinea. 


4, 
GOLDSMITH’S GRAMMAR OF GEo. 


GRAPHY. Corrected and improved by E. HUGHES, F.RGS, 
With new Maps, Views, Plates, &c. Fep. 8vo, price 3s. ‘6d. 


~ 
oO. 


Mr. WILLIAM HUGHES’S MANUAL 
of GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL, INDUSTRIAL, and POLITICAL. 
With Six coloured Maps. Fep. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


6. 
Mr. WILLIAM HUGHES'S MANUAL 


OF BRITISH GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL, INDUSTRIAL, AND 
DESCRIPTIVE. With Four coloured Maps. Fep. 8vo, price 2s. 


7. 
Mr. WILLIAM HUGHES’S MANUAL 


OF MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. New Edition, with Five 
Plates. Fep. 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 


8. 
Mr. WILLIAM HUGHES'S GENERAL 


GEOGRAPHY, for the Use of Beginners. In the Rev. G. R. 
Gleig’s new School Series. 18mo, price One Shilling. 


9. 
Mr. WILLIAM HUGHES'S GEOGRA-. 
PHY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, for Beginners. In the Rev. 
G. R. Gleig’s new School Series. 18mo, price One Shilling. 


10. 
A JUNIOR ATLAS of MODERN GEO. 


GRAPHY. Comprising Twelve full-colured re} selected from 
Bishop Butler's Modern Atlas. Royal 8vo, price 4s. 6 


11. 
A JUNIOR ATLAS of ANCIENT GEO- 


GRAPHY. Comprising Ten full-coloured Maps, selected from 
Bishop Butler's Ancient Atlas. Royal 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 


12, 
BUTLER’S ATLAS of MODERN GEO- 


GRAPHY. Enlarged to Twenty-eight full-coloured Maps. With 
acomplete Index. Royal 8vo, price 12s. 


13. 
BUTLER’S ATLAS of ANCIENT GEO- 


GRAPHY. Enlarged to Twenty-three full-coloured Maps. With 
a complete Index. Royal 8vo, price 12s. 
14. 
BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHICAL COPY- 


BOOKS, or MAP PROJECTIONS, Ancient and Modern. Oblong 
4to, price 43. each Set; or 7s. 6d. together. 
15. 
BUTLER’S GENERAL ATLAS of AY- 


CIENT and MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Enlarged to Fifty-ont 
full-coloured Maps. With Indexes. Royal 4to, price 243. 
16. 
BUTLER’S SKETCH of MODERN ani 


ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. Revised and corrected in both Par 





Hints. 8vo, price 8s. 6d. 























Smmpxin, MaRsHALL, and Co., London, 





LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, 


from the best Authorities. 8vo, price 9s. 


AND LONGMANS. 
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APPROVED 
ENGLISH SCHOOL BOOKS. 





1. 
Mr.G. F.GRAHAM’S STUDIES FROM 


THE ENGLISH POETS: A Reading-Book for the Higher 
Classes. 12mo, price 7s. 
2. 
Mr. EDWARD HUGHES’S SELECT 
SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH POETRY, for Schools and Private 
Reading. 12mo, price 3s. 6d. 


3. 
Mr. W. M‘LEOD'S SECOND POETI- 


CAL READING-BOOK. With Notes, Exercises, &c. 12mo, 
price Is, 8d. 


4. 
Mr. EDWARD HUGHES'S SELECT 


SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH PROSE, for Schools and Private 
Reading. 12mo, price ds. 6d. 


Mr. WALTER M‘LEOD’S MY FIRST 


BOOK TO TEACH ME READING AND WRITING. 18mo, 
price Sixpence. {Gleig's School Series, 


6. 
Mr. WALTER M‘LEOD’S READING 


LESSONS, for the Use of Children’s Schools. On Thirty Lroad- 
side Sheets, with Woodcuts, price 3s. 


~ 


Mr. WALTER M‘LEOD’S FIRST 


READING BOOK, for the Use of Families and Schools. New 
Edition, with Woodcuts. 18mo, price Threepence. 


8. 
Mr. WALTER M‘LEOD’S GRA- 


DUATED SERIES OF NINE COPY-BOOKS, on Mulhauser’s 
Method, in the Rev. G. R. Gleig’s new School Series. Oblong 4to, 
price Threepence each Copy-Book. 


9. 
Mrs. MARCET’S MARY’S GRAM- 


MAR. Interspersed with Stories, and intended for the Use of Girls. 
New Edition. 18mo, price 3s. 6d. 


10. 


Mrs. MARCET’S WILLY’S GRAM- 
MAR. Interspersed with Stories, and intended for the Use of 


Young Boys. Third Edition. 18mo, price Half-a-crown. 


11. 
Mr. WALTER M‘LEOD’S EXPLANA- 


TORY ENGLISH GRAMMAR for BEGINNERS. 18mo, price 
ne Shilling. DEFINITIONS, ld. LGleig’s School Series. 
12. 


Mr. G. F. GRAHAM’S ENGLISH; or, 


the Art of Composition Explained. New Edition. Feap. 8vo, 
price 6s, 


13. 
Mr. R. HILEY’S PRACTICAL ENG. 


LISH COMPOSITION. Part I., or Junior Scries. New Edition. 
18mo, price Eighteenpence. 


14. 
Mr. R. HELEY’S PRACTICAL ENG- 


LISH COMPOSITION. Part II. An Introduction to Argumen- 
tative Composition. 18mo, price 3s. ’ 
15. 


ENGLISH SYNONYMES CLASSI- 
FIED and EXPLAINED. With Practical Exercises. By G. F. 
GRAHAM. New Edition. Feap. 8vo, price 7s. 


16. 
Mr. RICHARD HILEY’S EXERCISES 


adapted to his English Grammar. 12mo, price Half-a-crown. 
KEY, price 3s. i ‘ si 


17. 
Mr. R. HILEY’S ENGLISH GRAM- 


MAR and STYLE. New Edition. Enlarged and Improved. 12mo, 
Price 33. Gd. 


18. 
ABRIDGMENT of HILEY’S ENG- 


LISH GRAMMAR. Sixth Edition (1853). Much enlarged and im- 
Proved. 1$mo, price ls. 9d. {Just published. 





CLASSICAL 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 


The Rev. J.T. WHITE’S Edition of the 
ETON LATIN GRAMMAR revised, with Additions in 
English. 12mo, price Half-a-Crown,. 


VALPY’S LATIN DELECTUS.  Re- 
edited, with new Notes and Lexicon, by the Rey. J. 1. 
WHITE, M.A. 12mo, price Half-a-Crown.— KEY, 
price 3s. 6d. 


The Rev. J. E. RIDDLE’S Copious and 
Critical LATIN-ENGLISH LEXICON. New and cheaper 
Edition. Ato, price 31s. 6d. 


The Rev. J. E. RIDDLE’S Complete 
LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTION. 
ARY. New and cheaper Edition. 8vo, price One Guinea, 
deesasiiian ‘(i ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, 7s. 
Peparate'Y The LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, lis. 


The Rev. J. E. RIDDLE’S Young 
Scholar’s LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN 
DICTIONARY. New Edition, corrected. Square 12mo, 
price 12s. 
Sepa- 


The ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, 5s. 6d. 
rately 


The LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 7s. 


Mr. C. D. YONGE’S LATIN GRADUS 
AD PARNASSUM, with the Phrases selected solely from 
the purest Authors. New Edition. Post 8vo, price 9s. 


RIDDLE and ARNOLD'S Copious and 
Critical ENGLISH-LATIN LEXICON. Third Edition. 
8yo, price 25s. 


RIDDLE and ARNOLD’S ENGLISH- 


LATIN DICTIONARY, for the use of Schools, abridged | 


from the above by the Rev. J. C. EBDEN. Square post 
8yo, price Half-a-Guinea. [Just published. 


The Rev. J. T. WHITE’S Edition of 
TACITUS’ GERMANIA and AGRICOLA, from the Text 
of Ritrer: With English Notes. 12mo, price 4s. 6d. 


BRADLEY’S EUTROPIUS, with English 


Notes, &c.: Corrected, enlarged, and improved, by the | 


Rev. J. 1. WHITE, M.A. 12mo, price Half-a-Crown. 


CICERO’S CATO MAJOR and LAE- 
LIUS, from the Text of GernHarp: With English Notes, 
&e., by the Rev. J. T. WHITE, M.A, 12mo, price 3s. 6d. 


BRADLEY’S CORNELIUS NEPOS, 
with English Notes, &e.: Corrected, enlarged, and im- 
proved, by the Rev. J. I. WHITE, M.A. 12mo, price 
3s. 6d. 


BRADLEY’S PHAEDRUS, with English 
Notes, &e.: Corrected, enlarged, and improved by the 
Rev. J. T. WHITE, M.A, 12mo, price Halt-a-Crown. 


BRADLEY’S OVID’S METAMOR- 
PHOSES, with English Notes, &c.: Corrected and im- 
proved by the Rev. J.T. WHITE, M.A. 12mo, price 4s. 6d. 


VALPY’S GREEK DELECTUS. Re- 
edited, with new Notes and Lexicon, by the Rev. J. T. 
WHITE, M.A. 
Crown. 





| 


12mo, price 4s.—KEY, price Half-a- | 


Mr.C. D. YONGE’S ENGLISH-GREEK | 


LEXICON; containing all the Greek Words used by 
Writers of good Authority, 4to, price One Guinea. 


The Rev. J. T. WHITE’S Edition of 
XENOPHON’S ANABASIS OF CYRUS, from the Text 
of Schneider; With English Notes, &c. 12mo, price 7s. 6d. 





LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 








Aew Gorks & Netw Editions, 





I 


THE LAMP AND THE LANTERN ; 
or, Light for the Tent and the Traveller. By JAMES HAMILTON, 
D.D. 16mo, Is. 6d. cloth. 


Il, 
TWENTY PICTURES FROM SWIT- 


ZERLAND. Sketched from Nature, and then Arranged. By Dr. 
CUSAR MALAN, Geneva. 16mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


It, 


THE LIBERTIES OF AMERICA. By 


H. W. WARNER, Esq., New York. Crown 8vo, 6s. cloth. 


Iv. 


SELECT LETTERS AND REMAINS; 
from the MSS. of the late Rev. W. H. HEWITSON. Edited by 
the Rev. JOUN BAILLIE. Two vols., crown 8vo, 10s. cloth. 


Vv. 


ABBEOKUTA; or, Sunrise within the 
Tropics. An Outline of the Origin and Progress of the Yoruba 
Mission. By Miss TUCKER, Author of “The Rainbow in the 
North.” Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

VI. 


HOURS OF DEVOTION. Translated 
from the German of Professor THOLUCK. With an Introductory 
Preface by the Rey. HORATIUS BONAR, D.D. lémo, 3s. 6d. 
cloth, 

Vit. 

CHRIST OUR LIFE; in its Origin, Law, 
and — By the Rey. JOSEPH ANGUS, D.D. Crown 8yo, 
5s. cloth. 


Vill. 
IS IT POSSIBLE TO MAKE 


BEST OF BOTH WORLDS? 
New Edition. 


THE 


By the Rev. THOMAS BINNEY. 
Crown &yo, Is. 6d. sewed; 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Ix. 
NOTES AND NARRATIVES OF A 
SIX YEARS’ MISSION, principally among the Dens of London. 
By R. W. VANDERKISTE. Third Edition. Feap., 3s. 6d. cloth. 


x 


INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF OUR 
SAVIOUR: illustrative of his Divine Character and Mission. By 
the Rey. A. L. R. FOOTE, Brechin. Post 8vo, 6s. cloth. 


xI. 


LOOK TO JERUSALEM: a Scriptural 


View of the Position of the Jews, in the Great Crisis of the World’s 
History. By the Rev. A. DALLAS, Rector of Wonston. Fifth 
Edition. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


xII. 


HOURS OF DEVOTION. Translated 
from the German of Professor THOLUCK. With an Introductory 
oon by the Rev. HORATIUS BONAR, D.D. 1l6mo, 3s. 64. 

xu, 

A SECOND SERIES OF PLAIN SER- 


MONS for all the Sundays and Chief Holydays of the Year. 
Preached to a Village Congregation. By the Rev. ARTHUR 
ROBERTS, M.A. Two vols. Crown 8vo, 10s. cloth. 
XIV. 
A GLANCE AT COMING EVENTS, 


in a Series of Letters on the Millennial Theory. By HENRY 
BANNERMAN. Feap. 8yo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


xv. 


THE HEARTHS OF THE POOR. By 


Miss M. A. S. BARBER. lémo. Second Edition. 1s. 6d. cloth. 
XVI. 
THE YOUNG MAROONERS on the 


FLORIDA COAST. By F.R.GOULDING. With Six Illustra- 
tions. Crown Syvo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


XVII. 


MEMOIR OF THE LATE REV. W. H. 


HEWITSON, Dirleton. By the Rev. JOHN BAILLIE. Third 
Edition. Crown Svo, 5s. cloth. 


London: James Nisbet & Co., 21, Berners Street. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS, 


ACKWORTH VOCABULARY. 


New Edition. Price 1s. 6d, cloth. 


BARBAULD’S LECONS POUR 


des ENFANS, New Edition. Price 2s, cloth lettered, 


GILES’ ENGLISH PARSING 


LESSONS. New Edition. Price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


HENDRY’S HISTORIES OF 


GREECE AND ROME. Price 2s. each. 


ROWBOTHAM’S DERIVATIVE 


SPELLING-BOOK. New Edition. Price 1s, 6d. 


BELLINGER’S ONE HUNDRED 


CHOICE FABLES imitated from La Fontarng, for 
the Use of Children, and all Persons beginning to learn 
the Frencnu Laneuage; with a Dictionary of the 
Words and Idiomatic Phrases Grammatically Ex- 
age New Edition, revised and corrected by C. J. 

ELILLE, Professor at Christ’s Hospital, &c. &c. 
Price 2s. in cloth. 


ROWBOTHAM’S GUIDE TO 


FRENCH CONVERSATION, A New Edition. Price 
2s. 6d. neatly bound. 


M‘HENRY’S SPANISH COURSE. 


1. 
A NEW AND IMPROVED GRA- 


MAR. _ Designed for every class of Learners, and 
especially for Self-instruction. Containing the Elements 
of the Language and the Rules of Etymology and Syntax 
exemplified; with Notes and Appendix, consisting of 
Dialogues, Select Poetry, Commercial Correspondence, 
&c. New Edition, revised. 12mo, 8s. bound. 


EXERCISES ON THE ETYMO- 


LOGY, SYNTAX, IDIOMS, &c., OF THE SPANISH 
LANGUAGE. Fifth Edition. 4s, bound. 


3. 
KEY TO THE EXERCISES. 


4s, bound. 


4. 
SYNONYMES of the SPANISH 


LANGUAGE EXPLAINED. In12moand 8yo, 5s. 6d. 


SCRIPTURE CLASS BOOKS. 
ANALYSIS AND SUMMARY OF 


BIBLE HISTORY, and of the LAWS OF MOSES, 
with a Connexion between the Otp and New Testa- 
MENTS, a Harmony of the Gospels, a continuous His- 
tory of St. Paut, and Introductory Outlines of their 
Geography, Critical and Political History, Authenticity 
and Inspiration, with Copious Notes, Chronological 
Tables, &c. By J.T. Wuerter, F.R.G.S., Author of 
** Analyses of Herodotus and Thucydides.” New Edi- 
tions. In 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 6d. each, 


A NEW SCRIPTURE ATLAS to 


illustrate the above, comprising Five Coloured Maps, a 
large View of Jerusalem, and Plan of the Ancient City, 
with an Analysis and Summary of the Historical Geo- 
graphy of the Bible, and acopious Index. Price 7s, 6d, 
small folio, neatly bound. 


New Edition, in 12mo, price 6s. bound in cloth, 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH 


POETRY; with Short Biographical Sketches, and 
Notes Explanatory and Critical. Intended as a Text- 
Book for the higher classes in Schools, and as an 
Introduction to the study of English Literature. By 
JOSEPH PaYNE. 


Also, price 3s. cloth, gilt edges, 


SELECT POETRY FOR CHIL- 


DREN. Ninth Edition. 


London: ArtHuR Hatt, Virtus, and Co., 
25, Paternoster Row. 





ee 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 





uF 
MY NOVEL, BY PISISTRATUS CAXTON: 
Or, Varieties in English Rife. 


Szconp Epit10y, complete in Two Volumes, price 21s. 


THE CAXTONS: A FAMILY PICTURE, 
BY SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, BART. 


Srconp Epitron. In One Vol., price 7s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





In the press, 


THE RUSSIAN SHORES OF THE BLACK SEA, 


IN THE AUTUMN OF 1852; 


WITH A VOYAGE DOWN THE VOLGA, AND A TOUR THROUGH THE COUNTRY OF THE 
DON COSSACKS. 


BY LAWRENCE OLIPHANT, Autnor or “A Journey to NEpAvL.” 


In Octavo, with Illustrations, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


MISS AGNES STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF THE SCOTTISH QUEENS. 





In August will be published, Votume IV. or 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND, 


English Brincesses connected with the BovalZ Succession, 
BY AGNES STRICKLAND, 


AUTHOR OF “LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND.” 


CONTAINING THE CONTINUATION OF THE LIFE OF MARY STUART. 


The TurrEe Votumes published contain the Lives of Margaret Tupor, MAGDALENE OF France, Mary oF 
Lorraine, THE Lapy Maraaret Dovetas, and Mary Stuart. Embellished with Portraits and Historica Vic- 
NETTES. Price 10s. 6d. each. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 








NEW SCHOOL ATLASES BY ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, 
F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., F.G.S. 
GEOGRAPHER TO HER MAJESTY FOR SCOTLAND, AUTHOR OF THE “ PHYSICAL ATLAS,” &c, 


On Ist August will be published, 


A SCHOOL ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY; 


COMPRISING, IN TWENTY PLATES, 


MAPS AND PLANS OF ALL THE IMPORTANT COUNTRIES AND LOCALITIES 
REFERRED TO BY CLASSICAL AUTHORS, CONSTRUCTED FROM THE BEST MATERIALS, AND 
EMBODYING THE RESULTS OF THE MOST RECENT INVESTIGATIONS. 


Printed in Colours, uniform with the Author’s General and Physical School Atlases, and accompanied by 


A COMPLETE INDEX OF PLACES, 


In which the proper Quantities of the Syllables are marked, by T. Harvey, M.A., Oxon., Classical Master in the 
Edinburgh Academy. 


Price 12s, 6d. half-bound. 





Lately published, by the same Author, 
1—A SCHOOL ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, printed in Colours. Imperial 4to, 


half-bound in 8yo, price 12s. 6d. 


2.—A SCHOOL ATLAS OF GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, founded on 


the most recent Discoveries. With Index. Printed in Colours. Imperial 4to, half-bound in 8vo, price 12s. 6d. 


3.—AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS OF GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, ror Junior 


CLASSES, including Maps of Canaan and Palestine, with Index. Printed in Colours. Demy 4to, half-bound, 7s. 6d. 


4.—SERIES OF GEOGRAPHICAL PROJECTIONS, to accompany Jounsron’s ScHook 
ATLASES. Comprising THE WORLD—EUROPE—ASIA—AFRICA—NORTH anv SOUTH AMERICA—THE BRITISH 
ISLES. In Portfolio, price 2s. 6d. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. Soup By atu BooxsELizss. 
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STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 





Niebuhr’s Ancient History; 


Macedonians. Translated from the German by D 
ScHMITZ. With Additions from MSS. in the pe ne e 
possession of the Editor. 3 vols. 8vo, 31s. 6d. cloth. 





Niebuhr’s History of Rome, 
From the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Western 
Empire. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, translated by 
Bishop THIRLWALL, Archdeacon Hare, Dr. Wx. Situ, 
and Dr. Scumitz. 3 vols, 8vo, 36s. 


Niebuhr’s Lectures on Roman His- | 
TORY. Translated and Edited by LeonnArp SCHMITZ, 
Ph.D., Rector of the High School, Edinburgh. New 
and Cheaper Edition, in 3 vols. 8vo, 24s. 

#,* This is the only Complete Edition of Niebuhr’s Lectures 

on Roman History. 


Dr. Wm. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek 
and ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. By various Writers. 
Illustrated with Coins, 
Battles, &c. 

To appear in Quarterly Parts. Parts 1 to 7, price 4s. each, 

are ready. 





Dr. Wm. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek 
and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Second Edition. By 
various Writers. 500 Woodcuts, 1 vol. 8vo, £2 2s. 


Comprising Lectures on the History of the Asiatic | 
Nations, the Egyptians, Greeks, Carthagenians, Ny | 


| Merlet’s Dictionary of Difficulties of 
the FRENCH LANGUAGE. New and Enlarged 
Edition. 12mo, ds. 6d. bound. 


| Merlet’s Le Traducteur ; 

Or, Historical, Dramatic, and Miscellaneous Selections 
| from the best French W riters, &c. New Edition. 12mo, 
| 5s. 6d. 


The Adventures of Ulysses: a German 
Reading Book. With a Short Grammar and a Vocabu- 
lary. “By Pavut Hirscu. Twenty-four Woodcuts. 
12mo, cloth, 6s. 


| Hirsch’s Short Grammar of the Ger- 
MAN LANGUAGE. 12mo, cloth, 2s, 


| Panizzi’s Italian Grammar. 


Plans of Cities, Districts, | 


12mo, 3s. bound, 


Dr. Latham’s Germania of Tacitus. 
With Ethnological Dissertations and Notes. With a 
Map. Demy S8vo, 12s, 6d. 


| Dr. W. Smith’s Edition of Tacitus, 


Dr. Wm. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek | 


BIOGRAPHY 
560 Woodcuts. 


and ROMAN 
By various Writers. 
£5 15s. 6d. 

Dr. Wm. Smith’s New Classical Dic- 
TIONARY OF MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and 


GEOGRAPHY. Compiled and abridged from the | 
larger Works. New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo, 15s, 


3 vols. 


Dr. Wm. Smith’s Smaller Classical | 
DICTIONARY. Abridged from the larger Work. 
New and Cheaper Edition, with 200 Woodcuts, crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d 


Dr. Wm. Smith’s Smaller Dictionary | 


of GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with 200 Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, | 


Hurwitz’s Grammar of the Hebrew 
LANGUAGE. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, 
8vo, 13s. cloth.—Or in Two Parts, sold separately : 
Etxments, 4s. 6d. cloth; Erymo.togy and Syntax, 
9s. cloth. 


Dr. Schmitz’s History of Rome, 
From the Earliest Times to the Death of Commodus, 
A.D.192. New Edition. 12mo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


Dr. R. G. Latham on the English 
LANGUAGE, 3rd Edition, 8vo, 15s. 


Dr. R. G. Latham’s Handbook of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, for the Use of Students of 


the Universities and the "Higher Classes of Schools. 
8yo, 8s. 6d. 


Dr. R. G. Latham’s Elerhentary Gram- | 


MAR of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. New Edition, | 
12mo, 4s. 6d. 


Dr. R. G. Latham’s History and Ety- 
MOLOGY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, for the 
Use of Classical Schools. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d, 


Dr. R. G. Latham’s Grammar of the | 


ENGLISH LANGU AGE, for the Use of Commercial | 
Schools. Feap. 1s. 6d. 


Dr. R. G. Latham’s Elements of Eng- | 


LISH GRAMMAR, for the Use of Ladies’ Schools. 
Feap. ls. 6d. | 








A Grammar of the French Language. 
By P. F. MeRtet, 


Professor of French in U ety 
Colles ge, London. 


New Edition. 12mo, 5s. 6d. 












OR 
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LONDON: WALTON AND MABERLY 





and MYTHOLOGY. | 
8vo, | 


; Robson’s First Latin Reading Lessons. 


| New Latin Reading Book. 


| Mythology for Versification ; 


| Robson’s Constructive Exercises for 


| will take the place of that book. 


UPPER GOWER STREET; anp 27, IVY LANE. 


GERMANIA, AGRICOLA, and First Book of the 
Annals. With Notes translated into English from Ru- | 
perti, Passow, and Walch, with Béttiger’s Remarks on 
the style of Tacitus, 2nd Edition. 12mo, 5s. cloth, 


Allen’s New Latin Delectus. 


3rd Edition, 12mo, 4s, cloth. 


Robson’s Constructive Latin Exercises 
for TEACHING the ELEMENTS of the LATIN 
LANGUAGE, 2nd Edition. 12mo, 6s. 6d. cloth. 


12mo, 2s, 6d, cloth. 


Consisting of Short Sentences, Easy Narrations and 
Descriptions selected from Cwsar’s Gallic War; ar- 
ranged in systematic Progression, With a Dictionary. 
12mo, 3s, 6d. 


Or, a Brief Sketch of the Fables of the Ancients, pre- 
pared to be rendered into Latin verse. By the Te 
Rev. F. HopGson, M.A., late Provost of Eton. New 
Edition, 12mo, 3s. bound. KEY to ditto, 8vo, 7s. 


Cesar for Beginners. 


Latin and English. With the Original Text at the end. 
12mo, 3s. 6d. cloth, 


TEACHING THE ELEMENTS OF THE GREEK 
LANGUAGE on a System of Analysis and Synthesis, 
with Greek Reading Lessons and Vocabularies. 12mo, 
7s. 6d. cloth. 

*.* This Work, which was originally intended to be a 
New Edition of ‘‘ Allen’s Constructive Greek Exercises,” 
The general principles of 
| both are identical. 


| Greek Testament, 
From the Text of Griesbach, with the various Readings 
of Mill and Scholz, Margins al References, Historical In- 
troduction, &e. New Edition, feap. 8vo, 6s. 6d. cloth. 


| Kuhner’s New Greek Delectus. 
By Dr. ALexanpER ALLEN. Third Edition, 12mo, 
4s, cloth. 


Dr. Wm. Smith’s Edition of Plato. 
The Apology of Socrates, Crito, and part of the 
Phaedo, with English Notes from the German, a Life 
of Socrates, Xe. ‘Second Edition, 12mo, 5s. cloth. 


| Linwood’s Lexicon to Zischylus. 
Containing a Critical Explanation of the more Difficult | 
Passages in the Seven Tragedies. Second Edition, re- 
vised, 8vo, 12s. cloth. 












MESSRS. RIVINGTON 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING BOOKS. 


I. 


AN EIGHT WEEKS’ JOURNAL OF A 
TOUR IN NORWAY, &e. in 1852. By Sir Cuaruxs 
ANDERSON, Bart. In post 8vo, (with Thirty-two Out- 
lines of Scenery). 6s. 


Il. 


SERMONS preached in the Parish Churches 
of Chetton, Glazeley, and Deuxhill, Shropshire. By 
the late Witt1am VickErs, M.A., Archdeacon of Salop, 
in the Diocese of Hereford. In small 8vo. 5s, 


ul, 


THE MEDEA OF EURIPIDES. With 
English Notes from the German of WitzscuEL. Edited 
by the Rev. T. K. Arnon, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, 
and formerly Fellow of Trinity Cc ‘ollege, Cambridge. In 
l2mo, 3s, 


Iv. 











EGYPT: a Poem. By Jonny Drypren 
Picott, Author of “The Patriarch of the Nile.” In 
small 8vyo. 4s. 


v. 


SUNDAY READINGS: DISCOURSES 
on some of the FIRST LESSONS APPOINTED in 
the CALENDAR. By Tuomas Sworpg, M.A., Rector 
of St. Peter’s, Thetford, and Chaplain to the Duke of 
Grafton. In 12mo. 5s. 


vi. 


THE DARK AGES; a Series of ESSAYS 
intended to illustrate the State of RELIGION and 
LITERATURE in the $th, 10th, llth, and 12th Cen- 
turies. By the Rev. S. R. Matruanp, F.R.S. and F.S.A., 
some time Librariant o the late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and Keeper of the MSS, at Lambeth, Third 
Edition. Insvo, 10s. 6d. 


vil. 


SALLUSTI CRISPI DE BELLO JU- 
GURTHINO LIBER. With English Notes from the 
German of Rupoit¥r Jacozs and others, by the Rev. 
Henry Browne, M.A., Canon of Chichester. (Form- 
ing a New Volume of ARNOLD'S SCHOOL Cuassics.) In 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 


C. 


VIII. 


CHRISTIAN CHARACTER; Six 


NT. By Jonn Jackson, D.D., 
‘Fourth Edition. 


THE 
Sermons preached in LE 
Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 


3s, 6d, 


In small 8vo. 


IX. 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS, newly trans- 


lated from the original Hebrew into ENGLisH VERSE. 
By a Layman. InlSmo. 4s, 6d 


x. 


SELECTIONS FROM CICERO. Part V. 
CATO MAJOR, sive De SENECTUTE Dialogus. With 
English Notes from the German of Jriivs Sommer- 
Bropt. By the Rev. Henry Browne, M.A., Canon 
of Chichester. (Forming a New Volume of ARNOLD’ . 
Scuoou Crassics.) In 1l2mo, 2s. 6d, 


XI. 


SICKNESS; its TRIALS AND BLESS. 


INGS. Fourth Edition. 


5s. 
XII. 
EARLY INFLUENCES. By the Author 
of “Truth without Prejudice.’ Third Edition. 3s. 6d. 
XIIt. 
Also, by the same Author, 


TRUTH WI THOU T PREJUDICE. 
Fourth Edition. 


3s, Ge 


RIVINGTONS, 


St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place. 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS FOR THE YOUNG, 
PUBLISHED BY VARTY AND OWEN, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPOSITORY, 31, 


STRAND, LONDON. 








MR. BAKER’S 
GRADUATED SERIES OF NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 


The CIRCLE OF KNOWLEDGE has received the approbation of H.M. Inspectors of Schools, and numerous 
Practical Teachers. 








The Circle of Knowledge. By Charles | Graduated Scripture Lessons. 
BAKER. Third Edition. 

GRADATION I. comprising 200 Lessons, in easy sentences, 
for the youngest class of readers, and thirty-cight simple 
Poems. 130 pp. 16mo, price 9d. 

GRADATION II. comprising 200 Lessons, in longer sen- 
tences, for a middle class of readers, and thirty Poems, and 
Fables, 130 pp. 16mo, price 9d. 

GRADATION III. comprising 200 Lessons, full of informa- 
tion for a higher class of readers, twenty-six Poems, and an 
Index referring to 1300 subjects. 240 pp. 16mo, Is. 6d. | 

*,* Each of the above Gradations is in matter and in type | 
adapted for different pupils, from the youngest to the most ad- 
vanced. The Poems are on the subjects of the Lessons, and have 
references to the respective Lessons or Sections. 


The 
BOOK OF BIBLE HISTORY, in Three Gradations, each 
Gradation consisting of 132 Lessons. 
Gradation I 9d.; IL. 9d.; IIT. Is. 6d. 
Gradation I. in TABLET LESSONS, Oblong Quarto. 
The Set of 132 Lessons, Large Type, Five Shillings. 


The Bible Class Book; being the Third 


Gradation of Bible History, with Tarte THovsanp Exprana- 
tory Norrs,and Poems on the Subjects of the Lessons. Price 
4s. 6d. cloth. 

*,* The Notes are intended to convey information on Words, 
Phrases, Idioms, Places, Manners, Customs, Arts, Antiquities, 
and Natural History, and thus to prevent the necessity of re- 
The Manual Editions of the Circle of | ference to voluminous and expensive works in the course of a 

KNOWLEDGE. Lesson. The Poems are gencrally short, and by popular authors. 
The Lesson Books of the Circle of Knowledge are for children ; This work serves as a manual to the Book of Bible History. 
the Manual Editions are more especially intended to assist Teachers, 
Pupil-Teachers, Governesses, and Mothers, with such explana- . 
ae of words and phrases as shall lead the'children the better to The Book of Bible Characters. 
understand cach subject, and with a Series of Questions on cach Edition, price 1s. 
One or more circumstances connected with each Character are 
introduced, and all names of persons engaged in important events 


Lesson. 
GRADATION I., with Manual, 230 pp. 16mo, ls. 6d. 

The Explanations are as short and simple as the nature of the | are compriscd in the work, either as principals or secondary 
subjects will allow; the Questions are to a great extent literal and | characters. 
suggestive, but difficult enough for children at this stage of pro- 

ress. 
e GRADATION II., with Manual, 230 pp. 16mo, Is. 6d. 

The Explanations contain much additional matter illustrative of 
the Lessons; the Questions hinge on the information contained in | 
both the Notes and the Lessons. 

GRADATION III., with Manual, 430 pp. 16mo, 3s. 6d. 

The wards explained are generally traced to their roots, thus fur- 
nishing a clue to both their primitive and their acquired meaning: 
the Notes comprise much information on the subjects of the Les- 
sons; and the Questions are of such a nature as will thoroughly 
test the amount and quality of the knowledge acquired. 


The Cirele of Knowledge. 
TABLET LESSONS. 

These Tablet Lessons are printed in a bold type, suitable for z > gaat harm ; f vy 
Classes of Twenty Pupils. If used with the Metal Frames pro- mounted on Rollers. Size—5 ft. 6 in. by dft. 6 in. 
vided for them, each series will last, with only moderate care, THE TABULAR VEW for Students and Families. Price 
many years, as they are printed on a strong cartridge paper. 5s. On asheet, 3 ft. din. by2 ft. 4in. Coloured, and mounted 

There is ape ao ane in the use of Tablet Lessons independent | on mahogany rollers. 
of the saving of books—namely, that any Series may be divided | = . = 3 - 
into Subjects, one section being Arona: Fyn one mene. another to THE TABULAR VIEW in crown 4to. Price 2s. 6d. 
another class,and soon The same remark applies to different | BIBLE EXERCISES on the Tabular View. Price 9d. 
schools under the same management—boys and girls, for instance ; | 
the only extra cost being the additional Frame or Frames re- | . . 
quired. | View. Large Type. Price 12s. 6d. 

The 200 Lessons of the Circle of Knowledge have been broken J " 1 mT. Ts 
into Series, following the order of the Books ; while each Series, ths te i ae lg the GOSPELS and ACTS. 
and even each Section, is complete in itself. . mf 

The First Edition of the Tablet Lessons comprised the whole 
Two Hundred Lessons, undivided: its price, therefore, often pre- 
cluded its introduction into the generality of schools. By dividing 
the work into Five Series it may be obtained in complete portions 


wedi as-evagaptied ae occasional expenditure. Some difficulties exist for children in Bible Chronology, which 
The Five Series of Graduated Tablet | are not to be found in any other history. These difficulties arise 
LESSONS | from the great age of the Antediluvians, and the long period 

a NN MAN | between certain important events in the first 2000 years of the 

Fo ag gg ee eee gn world’s history. Children become Acquainted with consecutive 

The First Series consists of Forty-two Lessons, three of which | eile but seldom have a correct idea of the intervals between 
are Introductory, twelve on the Body and its Parts, twelve on | ‘ 


Food, five on Clothing, six on Habitations, and four on Edteation. 
Srconp Sentes—NATURAL HISTORY. | The Book of Bible Events. Second 
Edition, price 1s. 


Gradation I. 2s.; II. 4s.; III. 5s. 
The Second Series comprises Forty-eight Lessons, eighteen of z é 
An intelligent child, well informed on Scripture history, on 
going through these Lessons in their manuscript form, having 


which are on the Mammalia, nine on Birds, four on Reptiles and 
ascertained, by a comparison of the dates, that the age of Jacob 


Fishes, five on Insects, and twelve on Plants. 
Tuinp Serizrs—ON THE EARTH, THE HEAVENS, &c. y 1 
when he obtained his father’s blessing was seventy-six, said, 
“There must be some mistake, for that would make Jacob an old 


Gradation I. 1s. 9d.; II. 3s. 6d.; IIL. 4s. 6d. 
man,” and all her preconceived notions were, that he was young 











| The Book of Bible Geography. Third 
| Edition, price 1s. 

This little Work on bible Geography has been compiled to 
supply a want which many must have felt in the course of their 
instructions to the young on Scriptural subjects. Young persons 
will always feel more interest in the relations of events connected 
with certain places, than in mere descriptions of those places. 


| A Tabular View of the Old Testament. 
Price 10s. Comprising the Order, Date, Event, and Place of 
Improved | Occurrence, and forming a Guide to the Chronology, History, 
| and Geography of the Old Testament. Coloured in Periods, 


the Creation to the Revelation of St. John, according to the 
Chronology of the Scriptures. On rollers, price 4s. 


The Third Series consists of Forty-two Lessons, ten cf which 
are on the Earth, nine on the Kingdoms of Nature, seven on the 


New Scripture Prints. 


Third | Europe. 


Comparative Physical Geography; or, 


the Earth in Relation to Man: according to the Principles 
laid down by Kart Rirrer, Humnotpt, Sterrens, Evie, Beav- 
wont, &c. With Five Illustrative Coloured Maps and Plates, 
By ARNOLD GUYOT, Professor of Physical Geography and 
History, at Neufchatel. Second Edition. Bound in cloth 
demy 12mo. 


IUustrated Outline Maps to the Illus. 


TRATED ATLAS, by DR. VOGEL. Seven Maps, each beau- 
tifully embellished with a Border, exhibiting the Animals 
Plants, &e., according to their geographical distribution, 
Imperial 4to, in a cover, 3s. the set. 


Six Tllustrations 
from the Parables, drawn by W. J. Montaigne. Size, 15 inches 
by 12. Price 3s. in a wrapper. 


An Easy Introduction to the Study of 


the Animal Kingdom. Price, in cloth, 4s. 6d. 


The Treasury Harmony of the Four 


Evangelists, having Scripture Illustrations, Expository Notes, 
Practical Reflections, Geographical Notices, &c. Bound in 
cloth, 2 vols. £1 1s. 

*,* A few copies only remain on hand. 


A New Map, divided Politi- 
cally, exhibiting the Mountain Ranges, and much useful in- 
formation. Four Sheets, atlas size, 5 feet by 4 feet 4 inches. 
On cloth and rollers, coloured, 163. 


Christ an Example for the Young, 


Illustrated by 55 Engravings on tinted papers, to aid the 
Chronology of our Lord’s Life and Ministry. With a Map. 
Third Edition, bound, cloth lettered, 7s. 6d. 


Hand Atlas for Bible Readers. By 


E. HUGHES. New Edition, with very considerable additions, 
cloth lettered, 2s. 6d. 


Hand Atlas of Physical Geography. 


Consisting of a Series of Maps and Illustrations, showing the 
Geographical Distribution of Natural Phenomena, embracing 
the Divisions of—I. Geology. II. Hydrography. III. Me- 
teorology. 1V. Natural History. From the Atlas by Professor 
Berghaus, &c. &c, By the Editor of ‘‘The University Atlas 
of the Middle Ages,” &c. Royal 8yo, bound in cloth, beau- 
tifully coloured. 


Varty’s Early Lessons in Geography. 


In 14 Lessons, on 7 large cards, in very bold type, 2s. 6d. 


OLD TESTAMENT CLASS LESSONS on the Tabular | A Large Physical Map of the World. 


Showing its various Physical Features and Phenomena. Cloth 
and roller, coloured, £1 1s.; varnished, £1 8s. Size, 5ft. 6in. 
by 5 ft. 


A Chart of Bible Chronology. From | ,2@7se, Physical Map of Burope. 


Exhibiting its Physical Features, &c. Coloured. Cloth and 
roller, 18s.; varnished, £1 4s. Size, 5 ft. by 4 ft. 4 in. 


Physical Earth, in Hemispheres. 


Without the lines of latitude and longitude, or any names of 
Places. Cloth and roller, 16s. Size, 5 ft. 4 in. by 2 ft. 10 in. 


A Large New Map of the World. 


Showing its Civil Divisions, and other useful information. 
In Hemispheres. Cloth and roller, 16s. Size, 4 ft. 4 in. by 
3 ft. 3 in. 


Historical Maps of England—Middle 


Ages. Two beautifully executed Maps, with copious Index 
Sheets. Map I. Engla Land, Anglo-Saxon Period, from 42. 
450 to ap. 1066. Map II. England, Anglo-Norman Period, 
from a.p. 1066 to a.v. 1485. Price, in sheets, 5s. On cloth 











Air and the Heavens, four on Time, and twelve on Climates. 
Fourtn Srrizrs—ON SOCIETY, COMMERCE, ec. 
Gradation I. 1s. 6d.; II. 3.; III. 3s. 9d. 

The Fourth Series comprises Thirty-three Lessons, eleven of 
which are on Social Life, eight on Government, six on other 
Nations, and Eight on Trade and Commerce. 

Firrn Serrrs—ON MATTER, THE SENSES, &c. 
Gradation I. 1s. 6d; II. 3s.; IIT. 3s. 9d. 

The Fifth Series consists of Thirty-five Lessons, nine on the 
Properties of Matter, eight on the Mechanical Powers, nine on 
the Senses, and nine on the Attributes of God. 


Vogel’s Illustrated Atlas of Political | 


and Elementary Physical Geography, in Eleven Coloured 
Maps and Plates. Embellished with upwards of Three Hun- | 
dred Engravings of the Races of Man, Animals, Plants, &c. | 
By Dr. KARL VOGEL, Director of Schools, Kerlin. With 
Descriptive Letter-press, by the Editor of the “ University 
Atlas of the Middle Ages,” &c. Second Edition. Imperial 8vo, 
in cloth, 5s. 6d. 


| written. 


when this event took place. To correct such notions this Chro- 
nological Table has been constructed, and the Book of Bible Events 





Fifty-six Tablet Lessons, Large Type, 
price 7s. 6d. 
For Families and Private Schools the above Chart and the Book 


of Bible Events will be sufficient. For large Classes the Tablet | 


Lessons and the Question Book will be more economical, the type 
of the Lessons being sufficiently large for a Class of thirty pupils. 


and roller, 8s. 


Educational Maps (Varty’s Cheap 


Series), Coloured, and mounted on cloth and roller. 
THE WORLD (Mercator’s), 12s. In Hemispheres, 10s. 
THE BRITISII ISLANDS (One Map), Ls. 










Vogel’s Illustrated Physical Maps, 


beautifully coloured, with Ictter-press descriptions. 5s. 


Pictorial Bible Atlas. Demy 8vo, 


covered cloth, containing Six quarto Maps, with numerous 


interesting Illustrations of important Events, Manners, Cus- | 
ull coloured, 2s. 


toms, Religious Kites and Ceremonies, &c. 






Barepe ..ccccceces . 6s.! The Journeys of Israel...» 6 
PMNs aisle siciercinwe 6s. Heathen Palestine, or Ca- 
Africa .. 6s MBs s oaceoansss cacetece 
America ...... +see. 68. Jewish Palestine, in Twelve 
Australia and New Zealand HIUOS « cssicviesonencccoa ee 
| England emcee sine Palestine, in the Time of 
| Scotland... “ our Saviour .....+.08 .. 6. 
| Ireland .. ° St. Paul’sVoyages& Trave's 6 
| India .. eee ° Jerusalem, the City of the — 
| Roman Empire ......... a TOW cs ccacosdasiensescen 





Outline Maps to correspond. 
1s. 6d. cach plain; 2s. coloured; 5s. canvass and roller. 


VARTY AND OWEN, EDUCATIONAL DEPOSITORY, YORK HOUSE, 31, STRAND, LONDON. 


A Detailed Catalogue of these Works, Maps, and Apparatus, may be had on application. A liberal Discount to Schools. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 23, 1853. 


REVIEWS. 


Memoirs and Correspondence of Dr. Henry 
Bathurst, Lord Bishop of Norwich. By his 
daughter, Mrs. Thistlethwayte. Bentley. 

Few English bishops of modern times have 
left a name more justly and more universally 
respected than Dr. Henry Bathurst of Nor- | 
wich. Joseph John Gurney, a man of kindred | 
spirit, thus spoke of his venerable friend and | 
neighbour a few days before his death, “I { 
cannot well express the warm regard and | 
affection I feel for him. His liberality and | 
absence of prejudice were noble, and his 
Christian courtesy delightful.” Such was the 
impression made by Dr. Bathurst’s character 
on all with whom he came in contact. Those 
who least liked him had no fault to find but 
one, which leaned to virtue’s s de, and which 
ina bishop of the last generation could not 
fail to be conspicuous. Liberality of senti- 
ment is happily the rule and not the excep- 
tion now on the episcopal bench; but it was 
otherwise in the days “when George IIT. was 
king.” We do not refer to liberality in the 
political sense of the word. Many may con- | 
demn Dr. Bathurst’s views and votes on | 
Catholic emancipation and other public ques- | 
tions, and at the same time admire and | 
respect the kindness and charity of his dis- 
position, his love and encouragement of good 
men to whatever outward religious party they 
belonged, and his constant subjection of mere 
ecclesiastical arrangements to the higher in- | 
terests of vital Christianity. As his affec- 
tionate biographer well remarks, “he was a | 
prelate who believed that the Bible was greater | 
than the church, and he never forgot that 
without charity all else is as sounding brass 
and a tinkling cymbal.” 

_ Henry Bathurst was born at Westminster | 

in 1747. He was the son of Benjamin 

Bathurst, who represented Gloucester for | 

many years, and afterwards Monmouth, living | 

to be the father of the House of Commons, | 
while his brother. Earl Bathurst, was father | 
ofthe House of Lords. A long account is 
given of the family genealogies and con- | 
nexions. One name is well known in litera- 
ture, Allen, Lord Bathurst, the friend and 
companion of Swift, Pope, Addison, Prior, 

Congreve, and the other wits of the reign 

of Queen Anne. Lord Campbell calls him 

“Allen, the long-lived.” He must have 

lived nearly a century; for in 1705 he was 

member for Cirencester, and in the debates 
on the union between England and Scotland | 
he took a prominent part. In 1772 he was | 
created an Earl, and died in 1775. Lawrence | 

Sterne thus speaks of him :— 

“The first of our acquaintance was as singular 
as polite. He came up to me one day, as I was at | 
the Princess of Wales's Court, ‘I want to know 
you, Mr. Sterne, but it is fit you should know also | 
Who it is that wishes this pleasure. You have 
heard’ (continued he) ‘ofan old Lord Bathurst, of | 
whom your Popes and Swifts have sung and spoken 
so much; I have lived my life with geniuses of that | 
cast, but have survived them; and despairing ever } 








to find their equals, it is some years since I closed | 
my accounts, and shut up my books, with thoughts | 
of hever opening them again, but you have kindled 

a desire in me of opening them once more before I | 
die, which I now do; so come home and dine with | 
me.’ This nobleman, I say, is a prodigy; for at | 
eighty-five, he has all the wit and promptness of a 


added to which, a man of learning, courtesy, and | ‘delicious morsel of criticism’ (Blair) preach, and 


feeling.” was introduced to Lord Kaimes, whom I heard 


Benjamin Bathurst, father of the Bishop, | refine away simple justice in the Court of Sessions, 
was son of Sir Benjamin Bathurst, who was | as much as he sometimes does common sense in his 
Governor of the Royal African Company | Publications, but, to give him his due, not without 
under James II., and Governor of the East | * considerable share of ingenuity.” 

India Company in the year 1688-89. Hewas| Passing over the chapters about his steps 
afterwards Treasurer of the Household to the | of preferment in the Church, his marriage 
Princess Anne of Denmark, and upon her | with the daughter of Dean Coote, and various 
accession to the throne held high office at | family matters, to which Mrs. Thistlethwayte 
court. His son Benjamin and the Duke of | naturally gives great prominence, we find 
Gloucester, son of Queen Anne, were often | him in 1805 appointed to the see of Norwich, 
playfellows, and the following anecdote is | through Lord Bathurst’s influence with Mr. 
told of Doctor Burnet, who was the Duke’s | Pitt. His letters, while Canon of ChristChurch, 
tutor :-— , and afterwards Prebend of Durham, with pri- 

‘One day when the Doctor went out of the vate affairs, give also some interesting refer- 
room, the Duke having as usual courted him, | ences to passingevents. We do not know ifthe 
and treated him with obsequious civility, young | Prebends of Durham still keep up their resi- 
Bathurst expressed his surprise, that his Royal | dence dinners, which half a century ago Dr. 
Highness should treat a person, whom he disliked Bathurst described as “a wearisome scene of 


' was at this time far advanced in years, having 


| constantly with him. 


as much as he did the Doctor, with so much cour- 
tesy and kindness, The Duke replied, ‘Do you | 
think I have been so long a pupil of Dr. Burnet’s 
without learning to be a hypocrite ? ” | 
Of the early life of Henry Bathurst not much 
is recorded. He was at a grammar school in 
Oxford; at the age of eleven he was sent to 
Winchester on the foundation, and thence, at | 
sixteen, he passed, as founder’s kin, to New | 
College, Oxford. From earliest years he was 
much devoted to general literature, but never 
distinguished himself in the routine studies 
of school or college. His memory was ex- 
traordinary, it being related that at Win- 
caester “he recited by heart sixteen thousand 
Greek and Latin lines.” At college, the works 


| of Milton, Locke, and Hoadley were deeply 


studied, and helped to form the principles 
which he through life maintained. 


‘My father’s uncle, Allen, Lord Bathurst, who 


heard of his nephew's great attachment and taste 
for literature, was anxious that he should reside 
Bidding adieu to the Univer- 
sity, my father accordingly took up his abode with 


| Lord Bathurst, and became the favourite friend 


and companion of that celebrated nobleman in the 
decline of his life. He usually read aloud to the 
aged peer from four to six hours in the day, and it 
is a remarkable circumstance, that at the age of 
eighty-nine Lord Bathurst retained his faculties to 
such a degree, and his perceptions were still so 
acute, that he could always distinguish from the | 


| tone of my father’s voice, and manner of reading 


Tacitus, the passages which he did not understand. | 
‘During his residence with Lord Bathurst, my 


| father enjoyed the advantage of meeting at his 


Lordship’s house the most. celebrated men of their 
time. Among other anecdotes, which he used to | 
relate of them, is the following:—One day, Dr. 
Parry, a Presbyterian clergyman at Cirencester, 
being in company with Mr. Hume the historian, | 
who was at that time on a visit to Lord Bathurst, 


Dr. Parry began to question him about the reli- | mended with equal cordiality. 
| gious principles of his friend D'Alembert, who was 
| supposed to be an atheist. 


Hume, to turn the 
conversation, began to talk of the weather and 
other indifferent subjects, but Dr. Parry would not 
give up his point. At length Hume observed, 
drily, ‘I don’t know, Dr. Parry, much about my 
friend D’Alembert’s religion. I only know he 
ought to have had a great deal, for his mother was 
a nun, and his father a friar.’” 


The first letter in the possession of the bio- 


| grapher is dated Oxford, October, 1774, and 


refers to a tour in Scotland from which he 
had just returned :— 

“‘T spent four days at Edinburgh very agreeably ; 
was in company a good deal with Dr. Robertson : 
his manners, temper, and the whole of his private 
life, are as amiable as his writings are excellent. 


” 


eating and drinking.” The biographer ex- 
plains in a foot-note that each Prebendary 
gave dinners in turn, and that “ feasting was 


, contiaually going on in the College during 


the whole year.” A letter to Mrs. Bathurst, 
after he had been to kiss hands on his ap- 
pointment to the bishopric, contains a good 
story of the king :— 

** London, March 21, 1805. 

“Tam just returned from kissing hands. The 
King was very good-natured, the Queen very civil. 
Lord Bathurst introduced me to Mr. Pitt. The 
Chancellor said a great many handsome things to 
me, but there is something in the air of a Court 
which makes a plain man distrust everything he 
hears in the shape of a compliment. I stood next 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord Eldon, 
and was a good deal amused when the King came 
up to them, and with much humour and vivacity, 
after pausing a moment, said to the former (for 
whom he has a great regard), ‘It is rather a sin- 
gular circumstance, my Lord, that the head of the 
Established Church, and of the Law, should both 
have been married at Gretna Green.’ The two 
great men were somewhat disconcerted, but could 
not deny the truth of the remark. The courtiers 
laughed, and even the grave Bishop elect could not 
help smiling.” 

When Dr. Bathurst entered the House of 
Peers he soon displayed the liberal senti- 
ments for which he was through the remain- 
der of his life conspicuously distinguished. 
His maiden speech was on the 27th of May, 
1808, on Lord Grenville’s motion for the 

ouse of Lords “to resolve itself into a com- 
mittee to consider the petition of the Irish 
Catholies :”— 

**Many and various were the results of this 
speech. Abusive letters poured in from Protestant 


| bigots, and pamphlets were levelled against him 


written in the same strain. By the liberal party, 
and especially by those whose cause he had so 
nobly advocated, he was congratulated and com- 
y. Many were the 
expressions of gratitude and the tokens of respect 
which hailed his exertions in the cause of tolera- 
tion. His praises were sung in English and 
Italian, and the fame of the liberal Bishop reached 
to all the Catholic cities of Europe. Napoleon 
spoke of him with extreme respect: many years 
afterwards at St. Helena, he said, that ‘the 
Bishop of Norwich was the only enlightened pre- 
late on the English Bench.’ 

‘‘ But in high places at home, the conduct of the 
Bishop was regarded with little favour. Such 
liberality was not acceptable at Court. A friend 
of my father happened to mention, in the presence 
of Queen Charlotte, that the Bishop of Norwich 
ought to be removed to the see of St. Asaph, as the 
emoluments were better and the duties less onerous. 
‘No,’ said her Majesty, quickly; ‘he voted against 
the King.’ In the course of the following year the 


man of thirty, a disposition to be pleased, and a | This isnot always the case with authors,—a distant | bishopric of Bangor was vacant. In one of his 


Power to please others beyond whatever I knew; | prospect of them is usually the best. I heard the letters to my brother James, my father says, 
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‘Randolph is the new Bishop of London. Had I 
been a good boy, it was hinted that I might have 
gone to Bangor, which would have suited me 
exactly ; but I am very well pleased where I am, 
and meet with a great deal of attention and kind- 
ness,’ 

“Some years afterwards, it was said by those 
about the Court, that the Bishop of Norwich 
‘might have commanded anything he liked in the 
Church, if he had taken the right line.’ It need 
scarcely be observed, that the remarkable absence 
of selfishness which worldly men characterised as 
folly, was, in fact, a proof of high and sound prin- 





ciple, and, therefore, of the truest wisdom.” 

Among other testimonies of respect elicited 
by this speech was a copy of Mr. Charles 
Butler’s ‘Hore Biblice,’ with this inscrip- 
tion :— 

“Should any friend or relative of the Right 
Reverend Prelate to whom these volumes are pre- 
sented chance to look on this page, it is wished 
that he should know they were presented to him 


by the author, after hearing his Lordship’s speech | 


| about this time, Mr. Coke happened to be at 


} 


of the 27th of May, 1808, which the critic should | 


read for its elegance, the statesman for its argu- 
ments, the friend of religion for its piety.” 


The subject of Catholic emancipation is not 


one on which we willingly dwell, though it | Upon this, Mr. Coke, in passing through Oxford, | 


It happened that the ser- | 
vant not being immediately in the way to answer | 


occupies so large a proportion of the record 
of Dr. Bathurst’s public life. He was long 
the only advocate of toleration upon the epis- 
copal bench. He lived to see other distin- 
guished prelates support his views. What- 


admitting Papists to the same civil privileges 
with Protestants, there is no question as to 


te conscientious and high-minded motives | 


of those who carried the Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Act. And it is right also to notice, that 
the opponents of the Catholic claims who are 
now spoken of as the most bigoted, such as 
Lord Eldon, took the same ground which 
was taken by Locke and by Milton. In one 


of the debates, when the Bishop of Norwich | 


quoted Locke’s arguments on general tolera- 
tion, this scene occurred :— 

“«¢ With regard to the opinion of Locke, he 
would ask the Right Rev. Prelate to read that 
great man’s work on Toleration over again; and 
when he had done so, let him declare whether 


Locke did not expressly say, that the principles of | 


the Roman Catholics were such as rendered them 
unfit for toleration.’ 

‘The Bishop of Norwich,—‘I admit that it is 
so. But if the noble and learned Lord would 
carefully read the whole passage, he would find 
that the sentiment expressed by Locke fully justi- 
fied the opinion which I have stated. Locke 
founded his argument on the allegation that the 
Roman Catholics would not keep faith with here- 
tics; and I ask whether, if he were now alive, he 
would be guided by such an exploded doctrine ” 
(Hear, hear.) 

‘*The Earl of Eldon,—‘I have over and over 
again said in this House, and I maintain it, that 
Mr. Locke held that the opinions of the Roman 
Catholics were not to be tolerated.’ (Hear, hear.) 

“The Bishop of Norwich,—‘ Yes, my Lords, the 
opinions which they held at that period.’ (Hear, 
hear.)” 


On the slave-trade and negro emancipation, 
popular education, political reform, and all 
the questions of the time which the liberal 
party introduced, Dr. Bathurst was ever 
ready with his voice and influence. With 
Earl Grey, the Earl of Leicester (Mr. Coke), 
and other leaders of the Whigs, he was on 
intimate terms. Mr. Coke once related the 
manner in which he first became acquainted 
with Dr. Bathurst, which is thus narrated by 
Mrs. Thistlethwayte :— 

‘“*The late Mr. Master of Cirencester, who mar- 
ried a sister of Mr. Coke’s first wife, was an inti- 
mate friend of my father, and at the time the latter 
was Canon of Christchurch, he likewise held the 
living of Witchingham, in Norfolk, which gave 
him a vote for the county. Previous toan election 


Cirencester, on a visit to Mr. Master, who in the 
course of conversation one day asked him if he 
knew Dr. Bathurst. ‘No,’ said Mr. Coke, ‘I 
know nothing about him.’ ‘Then you ought to 
know him,’ replied Mr. Master, ‘for Mr. Philip 





Wodehouse, a Prebendary of Norwich, wrote to 


| canvass him for a relative of his, and Dr. Bathurst’s 


| answer was, that if Mr. Coke had applied to him 


| called upon my father. 


on the same subject, he would have met his wishes.’ 


the door, Dr. Bathurst himself went in his shirt- 
sleeves to open it. Never having seen him before, 


| Mr. Coke asked if Dr. Bathurst was at home. ‘I 
ever may be now thought of the policy of | 


am Dr. Bathurst,’ said my father, ‘I have been | 
| driving my boys’ hoops round the garden with | 
| them.’ 


“Mr. Coke likewise mentioned an anecdote re- 
lating to the portrait of my father, painted by Sir 
M. A. Shee. When the latter sent this portrait 
to the Exhibition, Mr. Coke asked him if it was 
| painted for any particular person. Shee replied, 
‘I paint for my bread.’ ‘Send the portrait to 
Holkham,’ said Mr. Coke. 
| took Mr. Coke by the arm, led him to the portrait, 
and asking if he did not consider it a very good 
resemblance, added, ‘It ought to be at Holkham.’ 
| Mr. Coke upon this rather hung back, and said 
‘nothing. ‘I can only say,’ continued his Lordship, 

‘that if it does not go to Holkham, it shail go to 
Howick.’ ‘The portrait already belongs to me,’ 
said Mr. Coke !” 


A very pleasing account is given of an in- 
| terview with the Duchess of Kent and the 
| Princess Victoria, at Kensington, in 1830:— 


| During the period I remained with my father 
| in January, Her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
| Kent expressed her desire to become acquainted 
| with him, and invited him to dine with her at 
Kensington Palace. Being unequal to the fatigue 
of great dinners, he was, however, obliged to 
decline this honour. 
| on the first morning, at her command, for the pur- 
| pose of paying his respects, and being presented to 
| the Duchess and her daughter the Princess Vic- 

toria. He remained some time with their Royal 

Highnesses, and conversed much with the Duchess, 

with whom he was very much delighted, and was 
| highly gratified by his visit. On the following day 
| he received a likeness of the young Princess Vic- 
| toria, sent by command of the Duchess, and which 


The sentiments of all who consider that | was accompanied by a letter from Sir John Conroy, 
Dr. Bathurst was right in his advocacy of ; containing her Royal Highness's inquiries concern- 
toleration are expressed in a single sentence | ing my father’s health, as follows :— 


of the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ where the writer, | 
speaking of the celebrated Bishop Shipley, | 


| 
**¢ Kensington Palace, Jan. 15, 1830. 


‘ «Sir John Conroy presents his compliments to 


pays a graceful compliment to his liberal | the Bishop of Norwich. He is honoured with the 


successor :-— 


| Duchess of Kent’s command, to express Her Royal 


«‘A man whom to name is to praise, and if | Highness’s very sincere hope, that his Lordship 


there be any of our readers who have forgotten his 


truly Christian devotion to the sacred cause of | inclement weather. 


caught no cold in coming to the Palace, in such 
Sir John is also ordered by 


freedom and peace, let us only add, for to say more | Her Royal Highness to send herewith to the 
would be impossible, that he was in those days of | Bishop a print of the Princess, which her Royal 
trial (1779) to that cause and its followers, what | Highness has great pleasure in sending to his | 
Bishop Bathurst is amongst ourselves.” 


Lordship.’ 





“To this letter I append a copy of my father’s 

answer to Sir John Conroy ; 
© ¢20, Upper Brook Street, Jan. 15, 

“* Dear Sir John Conroy,—Unacquainted with 
the idle ceremonies of a Court, and still more so, if 
possible, with the unmeaning expressions of respect 
which usually pass current there, I should be dis. 
tressed beyond measure were I called upon to 
return thanks to a Princess of less sterling merit, 
and less sound: good sense, than Her Royal High- 
ness the Duchess of Kent; but on the present occa- 
sion I have no such feelings. Be so good, there. 
fore, as to offer, in the plain language of truth, my 
most grateful acknowledgments to Her Royal 
Highness for her condescending inquiry after my 
health, and for her very acceptable present. The 
former, notwithstanding the uncommon severity of 
the weather, has not suffered in the least from the 
most gratifying visit I ever paid; and the latter is 
certainly a faithful and pleasing likeness of the 
young Princess, who will allow an old Bishop, in 
the eighty-sixth year of his age, to remind her 
Royal Highness, that if the judicious, dignified, 
and conciliating manners of one parent, and the 
recollection of those truly elevated principles which 


| marked the character of the other, should fail to 
| render her worthy of any rank for which she may 
| be destined by Providence, the fault must be all 


her own.—Yours, ec. sincerely, 
**¢ Henry Norwicu.’ 
‘Karly in April I again paid my father a visit in 
London, and found his health improved in every 
respect. The weather had become mild, and we 


| walked together in the Park for about an hour 


Lord Grey soon after | 


But he drove to Kensington | 


every fine day, and he enjoyed himself altogether 
as much as ever. It was about this period that 


| the illness of King George the Fourth commenced, 


My father related to me an anecdote, which had 
been told him in his early days, by Warburton, 


| Bishop of Gloucester, in whose diocese my father 
, resided when he first took orders, and who likewise 


was a friend of his. One day Bishop Warburton 
went to court, towards the latter end of the reign 
of George the Second, and observed to the lord-in- 
waiting that he understood his Majesty was dan- 
gerously ill; upon which the latter put up his 
finger, and said, ‘Sir, we never say these things in 
this place.’ ‘You don’t, don’t you, my Lord!’ 
replied the Bishop; ‘I have been taught to think 
that my great Lord and Master was subject to every 
infirmity of human nature excepting sin, but it 
seems your master is subject to no infirmity but 


‘ sin!’” 


The Bishop seems to have had a great fund 
of anecdotes with which he enlivened the 
conversation at his table. We have room for 
only two short ones :— 

‘My father was one day speaking of his old 
friend, the late Mr. Wyvill, of Burton, in York- 
shire, who had married his dairy-maid, a very 
respectable young woman in her situation, and 
who made him an excellent wife. At the same 
time he adduced another example of these unequal 
marriages. Bishop Horsley married his cook, and 
it was said of her, that she could dress everything 
well—but herself! 

* * * * * 

‘On another occasion, my father mentioned the 
following anecdote, which had been related to him 
by Mr. Child, the banker, who desired to hirea 
valet. One of these gentry presented himself, and 
inquired what wine Mr. Child allowed at the second 
table ? 

“*¢ Port and sherry,’ replied Mr. Child. 

“¢T like a glass of Madeira, Sir,’ returned the 
valet. 

“«¢ Why,’ said Mr. Child, ‘there is the Curate of 
the parish here cannot afford himself a glass 
wine of any sort.’ 

“€ Ah!’ replied the valet, shrugging his shoul- 
ders, ‘I always pitied that sort of gentlemen.’” 


One of the latest letters, addressed to his 
daughter when he was nearly ninety years of 
age, happily displays the genial disposition of 
the good old man :— 
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** Norwich, July 30, 1833. 
“My dearest Tiny, 
‘I am fallen into the sere and yellow leaf, 
And that which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
T must not look to see ;’ 
says Shakspeare, in language which no one but 
himself could dictate, and which it is impossible to 
yead without being affected. You take care, ample 
care that the latter part of this sad effusion should 
not be applicable to me. The least, therefore, that 
Ican do in return for your kindness, is to prepare 
you for the disappointment which you will feel 
when we meet, by telling you in humble prose, 
that so far from being ‘ten years younger than I 
was last year,’ I am at least twice that period 
older; and so weak, that without the assistance of 
Thistlethwayte’s black cane, I cannot crawl for 
half-an-hour round my garden. Notwithstanding 
this, my sanguine disposition makes me feel assured 
that I shall have strength enough to perform my 
promised journey in October; and let me tell you, 
that to come into the world with this kind of dis- 
position, which leads us to view everything on the 
bright side, is better, as Hume observes in one of 
his Essays, than to be born to an inheritance of 
ten thousand a-year. I rejoice to hear of Thomas's 
peregrinations, being firmly persuaded that foreign 
travel has a more powerful tendency to enlarge the 
understanding, than all the books in the Vatican. 
Had I been fortunate enough to have had this 
advantage, I should have been a more clever fellow, 
than even self-love makes me consider myself now. 
Adieu! kind love.—Yours most affectionately, 
‘HH. NorwIcu. ” 
Amongst the latest letters we find the fol- 
lowing from the Duke of Sussex, written on 
the occasion of the Bishop completing his 
91st year :— 
** Southwick Park, Oct. 15, 1835. 
“My dear and Reverend Lord,—-Being at pre- 
sent under the hospitable roof of your amiable 
daughter, and aware that the fervent prayers and 
good wishes of her family will be forwarded this 
day for your health and happiness, in commemora- 
tion of the 16th of October, I cannot deny myself 
the pleasure of joining in the joyful chorus, and of 
assuring you with what real satisfaction I look back 
to the first day, when I first made your valued 
acquaintance, and how grateful I feel for your 
long-continued friendship. It is a great consola- 
tion for me to reflect that I have fought with you 
in the great cause of civil and religious liberty, 
and to have lived to see it triumph, in spite of the 
mischievous efforts of individuals calling themselves 
Christians, who little understand the meaning of 
such aname, May the days which are measured 
to you be passed in peace and happiness ; and when 
you are called to a better world, may you receive 
the reward of the righteous, is the ardent prayer 
of your Lordship’s sincere admirer, and attached 
friend, “* AuGUSTUS FREDERICK.” 
To which the reply was— 
wit 2 ** London, Oct. 16, 1835. 
In life’s last stage,’ any mark of attention 
from an individual, not more distinguished by his 
exalted rank, than by the uniform exercise of 
every public, and of every private virtue, cannot 
but be highly gratifying ; accept, therefore, my 
cordial acknowledgments for your congratulation 
on my birth-day. That your Royal Highness 
may reach the same age, and be as free from 
pain of body and uneasiness of mind, as I am at 
this moment, is the heartfelt wish of,—Your de- 
Voted, &e. &e, ‘“‘ Henry Norwicu.” 
He died at Malvern, in April, 1837. The 
praise bestowed on him in the funeral ser- 
mon by Dr. Card, the vicar of Great Malvern, 
was more appropriate and well-merited than 
such eulogies usually are. The tribute was 
= more graceful in that the preacher dif- 
ered widely in his ecclesiastical and political 
views. The close of that discourse conveys a 
true impression of the character of the Bishop 
bau appears from his whole life :— 
It was my fortune to have been in habits of 





considerable intercourse with him, and when these 
subjects became the topics of our conversation, as 
they occasionally did, his placid endurance of con- 
tradiction, his instant forgiveness of a hasty ex- 
pression, can never be effaced from my recollection. 
Instead of frowns darkening his countenance, that 
one, so inferior to himself in ecclesiastical rank, 
should presume, without the slightest qualification 
or restriction, to oppose his fixed and most consci- 
entious opinions, for he clung to them to the very 
last, he uniformly heard me with the calmest, 
meekest, and most patient attention; showing that 
he could be as friendly to such as differed essen- 
tially from him, as those who ‘ walked with him,’ 
especially when he believed that the opposition 
arose from conscience and principle, and not from 
mercenary views and motives. There was no 
change in his behaviour to those who could not 
pronounce Shibboleth — who could not exactly 
think and say as he thought or said ; his fellowship 
with the charity ‘ that thinketh no evil’ being close 
and constant. The point in debate between us 
was generally ended by some such observation as 
this: Well, differ as we may, let us never forget 
the beautiful words of St. John, ‘ Little children, 
love one another.’ If we met the next day, he 
would accost me in that open-hearted, winning 
manner, that would have converted hatred itself 
into good will; truly, ‘the law of kindness was 
upon his tongue.’ 

“«To me he ever appeared as one of the simplest, 
the kindest, and most venerable of our race. No 
pride of spirit, no petulant unfeeling asperity, no 
hateful bigotry, no gloomy theology, no malice, no 
dissimulation, no forgetfulness of a Christian 
brother, in the midst of those who were disposed 
toa wanton depreciation of his intellect and virtue, 
did I ever discern in him. To keep his conscience 
clear and undefiled ; ‘to do justly, to love mercy, 
and walk humbly with God,’ were the duties which 
he sought to perform effectually. Actuated there- 
fore by motives most malevolent must that man 
be, or entirely inattentive to the tenor of the 
departed prelate’s conduct, who could hazard the 
assertion, that he failed in the endeavour to dis- 
charge those noble and arduous duties. All his 
actions were in unison with the principles he pro- 
fessed. It would argue then a total deadness to all 
moral and religious worth, not to offer this tribute 
of respect to such excellence, though I am well 
aware that my most elaborate eulogium, much less 
this imperfect address, could not confer any honour 
upon him who was so generally beloved and revered 
when alive, and whose memory will be so fondly 
cherished now that he is no more.” 


A considerable portion of the volume is 
occupied with topics, interesting and attrac- 
tive in themselves, but which we pass without 
more than mere mention, as they have little 
connexion with the subject of the memoir. 
Thus we have an appendix headed ‘ Chalme- 
rana,’ containing memoranda, communicated 
by Mr. Gurney, of a visit paid by Dr. Chal- 
mers to Norwich in 1830. Many remarkable 
anecdotes and conversational fragments are 
here recorded of the great Scottish divine, 
some of which have not been used by his bio- 
grapher. A very long account is also given, 
both in the text and in the appendix, of the 
circumstances of the mysterious disappearance 
of Mr. Benjamin Bathurst, son of the —r 
Ambassador at Vienna, who, in 1809, while 
travelling in Prussia, was last heard of at the 
post-house in Perleberg, and no trace of him 
was afterwards found. It was long thought 
that some political motives had led to his 
being aun off; but the researches of friends 
rendered it more probable that he had been 
murdered. Mrs. Bathurst and her friends 
received every facility from N — in their 
search, though it was generally believed in 
England, where every malignant report against 


the Emperor got ready currency, that Bathurst 


had been made away with by order of the 





French government. The whole affair, as de- 
tailed in this volume, will be read with painful 
interest, not only by those connected with 
the family, but by all who care to investigate 
tales of tragic mystery. ‘The sad fate of the 
sister of the lost son, Rosa Bathurst, who was 
drowned in the Tiber in 1824, is also recorded 
in detail, with the narrative of Lady Aylmer, 
one of the riding party when the lamentable 
accident happened. 

Of a book from which we have derived so 
much pleasure we are unwilling to speak in 
other language than that of praise. But there 
are various points in the biographer’s manner 
of performing her work which our respect for 
her filial piety alone prevents us from noticing 
with severe criticism. It would have been 
well had some judicious friend revised the 
memoir, and prevented the insertion of much 
matter of mere private and family interest. 
The elaborate parallel between the worthy 
Bishop and Fenelon it would also have been 
in better taste to have omitted. But we are 
not inclined to point out faults which will be 
too obvious to all but blindly partial readers. 
We commend the volume as a very pleasing 
and instructive piece of biography. 





The Jerusalem Delivered of Torquato Tasso. 
Translated by Alex. Cunningham Robert- 
son, Captain, Eighth (The King’s) Regi- 
ment. With an Appendix. Blackwood 
and Sons. 

Captain Ropertson judged rightly in think- 

ing that there is room for a good English 

version of Tasso’s great poem. Of the seven 
translations which preceded his own none are 
good. Fairfax’s, much as it has been lauded, 
surpasses the others only inasmuch as it is 
not the worst. Its merits are taken very 
much for granted, but they will not bear eri- 
tical inspection. Fluent and often graceful, 
it is constantly wandering wide of the original, 
and substitutes sounding pleonasms for the 
crisp and sparkling imagery of the Italian. 
Still it is readable, which is more than can be 
said of either Hoole or Wiffen’s versions, 
which are best known by name, but are known, 
we should think, in no other way. Nor is it 
greatly to be wondered at, that no very good 
translation of the poem should have been 
produced ; for the inducements to devote the 
necessary labour are not great. The poem 
is, at the best, somewhat tedious, and not of 
the kind to take any great hold upon the 
English mind of the present century, which 
is pressed upon by too many claims to admit 
of its lingering very fondly over twen‘y cantos 
of epic machinery. The enthusiasm and per- 
severance of Captain Robertson have, how- 
ever, carried him through his arduous task 
with no ordinary success, and the present 
volume, which is the result of seven years’ 
labour, deserves to take its place in the library 
as a better representative of the original than 
we at present possess, or are likely to see for 
many a day. The measure of the Italian 
| verse has been preserved, and as much of its 
| melody as was, perhaps, compatible with fide- 
| lity to the meaning. Occasionally the verses 
| assume a somewhat prosaic turn, but this we 
| have noticed is apt to be the case with ver- 
| sions from the Italian, which adhere closely 
| to the original. There is something in the 
| musie of the Italian verse, and the pleasing 

| fulness of its yowel tones, which carries off a 

| flatness of sentiment or tameness of imagery, 

| and throws upon the translator the necessity 
| of vivifying his version by somewhat of north- 
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ern fire and force. The echoes of this music 
are not to be rendered without a free play 
of the translator's mind, reproducing his 
author’s ideas with the glow and energy of 
original composition, and suggesting the lead- 
ing thought or imagery, without adhering 
too anxiously to the same form of expression. 
Following an opposite course, Captain Ro- 
bertson sometimes proses where Tasso sung, 
drags where Tasso soared. Melody and matter 
are both lost in the very anxiety to reflect 
both. 

Theversion of the fine description of Armida, 
at the closeof the fourth book, is a fair example 
of the merits and demerits of the translation, — 
its praiseworthy fidelity, and its deficiency in 
the delicate turns of phrase and liquid flow of 
versification, which are among the conspicuous 
charms of the original :— 

** More than Medea’s arts or Circe’s won, 
She gains, by winning ways and glances sweet ; 
Her siren voice luled, by its harmonies, 
Minds most averse to slothfulness and ease. 


*¢ All stratagems, fresh lovers to decoy, 

And lure within her net, does she devise ; 

Nor for all hearts one snare, one face employ, 
But different wiles, and different aspects tries: 

From some she shrinks, with looks reserved and coy, 
On others smiles with amorous, wanton eyes ; 

To check the eager, and the backward urge, 

She now employs the curb, and now the scourge. 


*¢ If from her presence any one retires, 
And fears to love, lest he should give offence, 
She with benignant smiles her face attires, 
And all her looks express benevolence : 
Thus does she stimulate half-formed desires ; 
And, filling dubious hearts with confidence, 
She thaws the fears which passion’s founts congeal, 
And teaches them love’s genial heat to feel. 


*¢ From others, whom the blind audacious guide 

Too far impels, and who too much presume, 

Does she kind words withhold, kind glances hide, 
Till they due reverence and fear resume ; 

Yet through the frownings of offended pride, 
Her darken’d brow still pity’s rays illume : 

Thus fear inspiring, she despair prevents, 

And her disdain yet more their love augments. 


* Sometimes withdrawing to a place apart, 
She feigns the looks and gestures of distress ; 
Tears from her eyes at first are seen to start, 
And then she seems her weeping to repress : 
They who behold, deluded by such art, 
By floods of tears their sympathy confess, 
Thus tempering with pity Cupid’s dart, 
With its fine point she pierces every heart. 


*¢ At other times, as if such thoughts were weak, 
And hope had blossomed in her breast anew, 
Her lovers see her come, and hear her speak ; 
Clothed and adorned by joy, her brow they view; 
And, like a double sun, upon her check, 
They see her bright celestial smile break through 
The mists of grief, which, rising from her breast, 
Had with thick, dismal shades her brow o’ercast. 


** While thus she sweetly speaks, and sweetly smiles, 

A twofoid charm entrances every sense, 

And almost of their souls her dupes beguiles, 
By gush of joy, too sudden and intense, 

Ah, cruel Love! the heart which both ways kills, 
Wormwood or honey whether he dispense ; 

Who first with fatal pangs destroys our ease, 

And proffers then more fatal remedies. 


** These lures so contrary (this ice, these fires, 
These tears, these smiles, these hopes, o’erawed by 
dread) 
She uses to perplex them, and desires 
That all her lovers should her dupes be made ; 
And if sometimes, to hint its woes, aspires 
Some trembling voice, of its own sound afraid, 
A novice in love’s arts she feigns to be, 
And what her lover shows she will not see. 


* Or with shy, downcast eyes, she hears him speak, 

Then does a virtuous glow her face adorn, 

And all the lilies on her pure white cheek, 
Changing their hue, to blushing roses turn. 

So blushes in the East the dawn’s first streak, 
In that fresh early hour when day is born ; 

And with her shyness mingles too disdain, 

Deepening her blushes with its crimson stain. 


* But ere he speaks, if by his looks she sees 
A man who to declare his passion tries, 
She first approaches him, then from him flees; 
First seems to grant, then leave to speak denies ; 
At length, at even, he finds out by degrees 
She only means his hopes to tantalise : 
Thus is a hunter baffled in the chase, 
When night at length conceals the wild beast’s trace. 


** Thousands on thousands, by such charms and art, 
She fartively entangles in love’s snare ; 





Life of Benjamin Robert Haydon, Historical 


However judicious Mr. Taylor may have 
been in his selections from Haydon’s manu- 
scripts, we cannot approve of his comments 
onthem. His judgment as a compiler is worth 
more than his criticism as an editor. 
curiously-detailed life of this clever, eccentric, 
and afflicted man, as set forth in his own im- 
passioned writings, should have suggested a 
fuller and more sympathetic estimate of his 
character than is given in two brief pages, at 
the close of a thousand of the most touching 


manifestations of frenzy, enduranee, transport, | : é 
y i Port, | what a difference in the attendants. 





Or rather she, by force of arms, each heart 
Compels unwillingly love’s yoke to bear. 
Why marvel Love made fierce Achilles smart, 
And did not Hercules nor Theseus spare, 
Since even those who fight for Jesus’ cause 
He forces to obey his impious laws ?”” 

This is fairly rendered, but Tasso’s grace 
has not been caught. His verses would never 
have been sung by the gondoliers of Venice 
had they not risen above this level. But for 
those who must be dependent for their know- 


a translation in their study of the original, 
Captain Robertson’s version will be a com- 
panion at once agrecable and useful. 








Painter, from his Autobiography and 
Journals. Edited and Compiled by Tom 
Taylor, Esq. Longman and Co. 

[Concluding Notice.] 


The 


ledge of ‘The Jerusalem Delivered’ upon a 
translation, and who desire the assistance of 





excitability, tenderness, and emotion we ever 
remember to have read. The editor judges 
of him as of a man of sound reflective facul- 
ties, when, in truth, he was afflicted with a 
monomania that made him impulsive to mad- 
ness, for good or ill, in every thought and 
action. ‘I have nothing left on earth,” said 
the unhappy man, in a moment of despair, 
“that I can call my own but my brains,” 
when their diseased condition was the cause 
of all his troubles. We see nothing in the 
character of Haydon, apart from the workings 
of this malady, that is not calculated to excite 
admiration. His long-tried affection for his 
wife, children, and step-children, was remark- 
able. For five-and-twenty years the un- 
wavering language of his heart was such as 
this :—‘ Spent the day in Kensington with 
dearest Mary, sketching bits of background. 
There we have some of the most poetical bits 
of tree and stump, and sunny brown, and 
green glen, and tawny earth. Mary took up 
the life of Mary Queen of Scots, and sat by 
me as I sketched, and we passed a delicious 
four hours.” ‘ His religiousness is puzzling,” 
says Mr. Taylor, “little more than requests 
for what he most desired—begging letters, in 
fact, despatched to the Almighty.” The editor 
might have spared this irreverent jest. Hay- 
don was as sincere, as earnest, and as much 
beyond the pale of reason in his prayers as in 
his views of high art. They were sound in 
the abstract, but improvident in the use. His 
impulses were kept in such a constant strain 


| 


| 


of excitement by the sudden alternations of 


hope and disappointment, abundance and 


want, that every casual symptom of relief 


was accepted as a special interposition of the 
Deity. Tt was his brain, and not his heart, 
that jumped to this mistaken recognition of a 
speciality for his particular benefit in the 
disposition of God’s general laws. Here is a 
more familiar illustration of the malady :— 

‘‘ Weary of the idea of remaining at a station 
till four, I determined to walk to Hounslow, but 
rain set in, so I hailed a tax-cart, in fact, a 


butcher’s, and asked him if he would tak 
Hounslow. He said he would, and as it was all by 
by-paths, I jumped in, * * * After a long trot, he 
plunged into the open road—Hounslow two miles 
I thought it would be rather awkward to meet the 
Duke of Sutherland. ‘rusting in Providence | 
should escape, I did not get out; and while I was 
thinking if my noble friends should see me what a 
job it would be, suddenly the butcher bawled out 
‘The Queen! the Queen!’ I jerked off my spec. 
tacles, pressed my hat over my head, hid half m 
face, and waited. First came the Lancers, then 
outriders, then the Queen, then a carriage with 
Prince George (I think), who looked at me, The 
Queen’s eye I escaped, and he did not know me,” 

In early life Haydon was honoured with 
a momentary, interview, in the Elvin room of 
the British Museum, with the Emperor of 
Russia. Twenty-eight years afterwards the 
malady again peeps out :— 

‘ June 4th. I am tormented with hypochondria 
and melancholy. The thought of the Emperor of 
Russia’s arrival, to whom I was presented tweuty- 
eight years ago, and the humiliations I have under. 
gone since I saw him, is literally shocking. 

“* 9th.— Horace Vernet called when I was out, 
I regret it much. Since the Emperor has been 
here [have not had a quiet thought. He went 
to-day, and I am glad of it, because I was not in 
the position I was in twenty-eight years ago; and 
I should have felt pain to have inet him again,” 


Are the painter’s principles or his reason, 
we would ask, responsible for the morale in 
the instance we have now to quote ?— 

“* Oct. 26th.—I called at the palace to-day; but 
All George 
IV.’s servants were gentlemen to the very porters, 
—well-fed, gorgeous, gold-laced rascals. Monarchy 
is setting. In 100 years more I don’t think there 
will be a king in Europe. It isa pity. I like the 
splendid delusion ; but why make it so expensive! 
Voting now 100,000/. a-year for the Queen—as if 
50001. was not enough for any woman’s splen- 
dour! These things won’t be borne much longer. 

“© 28th.—A glorious day. King William IV. has 
consented to place his name at the head of my list 
for Xenophon. Huzza! God bless him! 

“Upon reflection, I shall certainly vote for her 
Majesty having 100,000/. a-year after this, What 
can a queen do with less? It is impossible. How 
short-sighted we are. I thought I felt peculiarly 
dull all day yesterday. This comes of grinding 
colours. 

“Drank His Majesty's health in a bumper, and 
success to reform: I think kings ought not to sét. 
They will keep in the meridian yet.” 

How touching is the following narrative. 
Are we to cast a stone at the distracted 
painter for “despatching a begging-letter to 
the Almighty,” and soiling his Journal with 
an oath :— 

‘‘ He agreed to let me dedicate the work to him, 
and I went away without hisalluding to my affairs. 
I then went to Colonel Grey, and left with hiaa 
short note I had written at a bookseller’s shop. | 
was in great agitation for fear of offending him. | 
drove into the city, and went to Fletcher, the 
chairman (a fine, manly fellow), to tell him my 
wants, and to ask him for 5. to get through the 
night. As I had not paid him the 12/., he said he 
ought not; I returned home in a state not tole 
described. When I came home the children hal 
been all fighting, and no water had come to the 
cistern. Mary was scolding ; and I went to 
pairting-room, and d——-d all large pictures, whic! 
always bring this evil on me. The evening pass 
on, as it always does in a family where the fatbe 
has no money. The children smoke it; the & 
vants suspect it. There is either an over-kindnes, 
an over-irritability, or an affected unconcern, which 
opens at once their lynx eyes. Tea passed of. 
I went to my picture ; apostrophised my art ; col 
plained of Lord Grey, and sat down with a pan® 
my lumbar vertebra. As I had appointed a gre# 
many people for small sums, I marched off to) 
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landlord, Newton. Knowing he would relieve me, 
and anticipating success, I knocked. I heard the 
light steps of a girl; down went the candlestick, 
and the door opened. ‘Mr. Newton at home?’ 
said I, marching in, praying to God it might be so, 
but half fearing it might not, when I was suddenly 
stopped by, ‘No, sir, he is gone to the play. 
‘DP—— the play!’ thought I1—‘ this is the way. 
What business had he to be giggling at some stuff 
in the pit, while I am in danger of having no 
money? Away I marched again, tired, croaking, 
grumbling, and muddy, and came home in a state 
of harass. ‘Sir, the man won’t send the wood 
without the money !’ was the first salutation. ‘ Sir, 
there is no water in the cistern, and has not been 
all day!’ ‘Why,’ thought I, ‘the very lead pipes 
begin to perceive their masters won't be paid for 
their trouble.’ I sat down in a rage, and, pulling 
off my great-coat, sallied up to my dear. ‘At 
least,’ thought I, ‘ this is left me, and woe to any 
mortal who stops me here.’ 

“Mary, like an angel, consoled me in my afilic- 
tion, and I came down in high glee, bidding defi- 
ance to all obstructions, and swearing I would 
again apply to my work on Monday at light. 

“Just as I had made up my mind in came the 
servant with a letter from Lord Grey, marked 
‘Private.’ My heart jumped. It contained a 
cheque—I read it, and vowed vengeance against all 
rascally tradesmen on earth. This was wrong. 
By degrees I recovered my good feelings, and went 
to bed thanking God, grateful to Lord Grey, and 
at peace with my family and the world.” 

A few anecdotes, illustrative of Haydon’s 
natural generosity, will not be misplaced here: 


“ September 3rd.—Out all day in the city about 
business of various descriptions. Delightful diffe- 
rence, that instead of being tortured by the want 
of money, it was to be delightfully deceived by the 
receipt of it. 

‘* 8ti.—In the evening I was sitting and luxu- 
riating by anticipation in all the delights of colour 
in my picture, when a note came from an officer’s 
widow, starving. I went out, and called imme- 
diately. It was a room on the ground, two little 
children were sleeping in dirt and blankets, with- 
ont any cleanly comfort on earth, beside them was 
a press-bed, and a respectable mother, pale, hol- 
low-cheeked, and Irish. ‘ What regiment,’ said 
I, ‘did your husband belong to” ‘The 8th, or 


you ought to have given.’ ‘I will,’ I felt, and took 
it out and gave it to the plate with as pure a feel- 
ing as ever animated a human breast. O God, 
prosper it! Thus have I expiated my neglect.” 

The only serious charge made against Hay- 
don is that of inducing his pupils to accept 
bills for him. We give the painter’s account 
of it without comment :— 

“It was in 1816, now twenty-four years ago, 
during the Elgin Marble controversy, I strolled to 
Burlington House, to study the beauty of the 
marbles for an hour before painting, when I found 
a journeyman drawing amidst the fragments with 
great truth. I asked him if he were an artist. 
He replied he wished to be. I told him to bring 
me his drawings. Next day at breakfast he did. 
I was so pleased, I told him if he would place him- 
self under my tuition I would instruct him. He 
did so. I educated him for three years without 
payment—superintended his dissections at Sir C. 
Bell’s—gave up my time to him; and when he 
was ready, sent him and the Landseers to the 
British Museum, where they made from the Elgin 
Marbles those celebrated drawings, the size of the 
originals, which gave them so much reputation, 
that Goethe ordered a set for Weimar, where they 
are still shown in his house, and to which, just 
before his death, he alluded in a letter to me. 
Finding my pupils, and Bewick especially, doing 
such justice to the Elgin Marbles, I resolved to 
endeavour to get at the Cartoons ; and stating my 
object to a friend, he induced Lord Stafford and 
Farnborough to go to George IV., and ask leave 
to have two at a time at the British Gallery, which 
they did, and got it. 


and there they drew from the Cartoons the size of 
the originals, and I led the way. 
rash to see the copies was so great, the doors were 
ciosed for fear of injury. 

“IT then exhibited the drawings in St. James’s 
Street; here the people of fashion crowded for 
days. The next year I followed up the hit with 
Jerusalem, but the picture not being bought, 
though the receipts were vast, I began to get em- 
barrassed. During Jerusalem Lord de Tabley 
gave me a commission. I begged him to transfer 
it to Bewick, as he was a young man of promise. 
He did so; and he was paid sixty guineas for his 
first picture. 





King’s Own,’ said she, with a brogue one could 
have known at the Straits of Magellan. ‘Poor 
creature ! why did he leave the regiment ”” 
quarrelled with his superior officer.’ ‘Why did 
you send to me?” ‘I heard you were humane.’ 
Of course I gave her all I had in my pocket, ds. 
I went away bitterly affected. The night was 
clear, poetical, and heavenly. What a contrast to 
the wretchedness I had left. ‘Oh Sir,’ said she, 
‘it’s a fortune, it’s a fortune.” = * a * 
“April 14th, Good Friday.—After thirty-one 
years, I this day received the Sacrament, sincerely 


asked pardon, and promised anew life. The Dean | 


of Carlisle administered—an old friend and ad- 


mirer—after an admirable, nay, beautiful, sermon. | 


It was interesting, because to him I wrote, years 


since, in an agony of doubt and apprehension. I | 


had one sovereign (all in money I possess), and no 
silver, when the churchwarden (an old friend, 
Stanley) held out the plate: I gave nothing— 
ought I not to have given all, and have trusted in 
God? Surely. But in the dread of being without 


any at all, and in the belief that a sovereign was | 


more than my necessitous condition warranted, I 
gave nothing. This tormented me. * * * 
“June 18th. Went to church at St. George's, 
Hanover Square, and felt the most refreshing as- 
surance of protection and victory. The last time 
I was there I received the Sacrament, and did not 
give my only sovereign in charity as I ought, 
which gave me great pain. ; fi 


‘und, saying 550,000 persons by it had been pro- 
vided with seats, where none had been erected be- 


“He | 


me_ To-day, when the | 
Dean of Carlisle implored assistance for the Church | 


bought ; and during his third, his landlord refused 


to let him proceed unless I became security for his | 


rent. I did so. In the meantime I was becom- 


ing rapidly involved, and having helped Bewick in | 


| 
his difficulties, I thoughtlessly asked him to help 
|me by the usual iniquities of a struggling man— 
| namely, accommodation bills. Bewick and Harvey 
| both did so; these were not accommodation bills 
| to raise money on, but accommodation bills to get 
time extended for money already owing. When 
in the hands of a lawyer, if I wanted time, ‘Get 
another name,’ was the reply. As I wished for 
secresy, I asked these young men, into whose 
| hands I had put the means of getting a living 
without charging a farthing. As the father of a 
' family I now see the indelicacy and wickedness of 
this conduct. But at that time I was young, a 
| bachelor, at the head of a forlorn hope, and I re- 
| lied on the honour and enthusiasm of my pupils. 
I had reduced Bewick’s liabilities from 2362. to 
361., and Harvey’s from 284/. to 184/., and whilst 
in the act of extricating them I got through the 
Lazarus, and was ruined. There is no excuse for 
my inducing my pupils to lend their names as se- 
curity for bills, but I was in such a state of despe- 
ration that I wonder at nothing. 

** Bewick hoisted the enemy's colour at once— 
not so Lance, Chatfield, Tatham, or the Landseers. 
Lance’s friends advanced 125/., Landseer’s father 
70l., Say 502. Chatfield paid up his premium, 
2107. They all rallied, but too late. In propor- 
tion to the greatness of my effort, so was my fall, 
| and the boys, who, if I had been employed, would 
| have been right hands, branched off into different 





meant to do so; but they never recovered the 
shock. Chatfield, just before he died, dined with 
me, and talked of it as a glorious dream passed 
by.” 

Notwithstanding his passionate eccentrici- 
ties and importunate habit of writing, there 
was something in Haydon which endeared to 
him many life-long friends. Wilkie, East- 
lake, Wordsworth, Miss Mitford, and others, 
vied in their attachment to him, and the Duke 
of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Egre- 
mont, and other patrons, never forsook him, 
although his pertinacity in writing was tire- 
some beyond endurance. He was employed 
to paint a picture of the Reform Banquet at 
Guildhall, and he gicried in this opportunity 
of boring his sitters about high art in a man- 
ner as ludicrous as it was insane :— 

“ Nov, 29th.—Saw Lord Grey, who was sitting 
quietly by the fire reading papers. When I came to 
the door Col. Grey was talking to Lord Essex. Lord 
Essex saw me, and said, ‘I have nearly persuaded 
Lord Holland to sit.’ 

“It would be a pity if such a strenuous advo- 
cate of reform should be out. 

“‘T sent in my name and was admitted. Lord 
Grey was looking the essence of mildness. He 
seemed disposed for a chat. In my eagerness to 
tell him ali he wanted to know, I sprung up off my 
chair, and began to explain, bending my fist to 
enforce my argument. Lord Grey looked at me 
with a mild peacefulness of expression, as if re- 
garding a bit of gunpowder he had admitted to 
disturb his thoughts. Now I should have sat still, 





“I then sent my whole school to the Gallery, | 


When done, the | 


His second Sir William Chaytor | 


and chatted quietly, for that is what he wanted— 
to be relieved by gentle talk. But he began to 
talk to me about the picture, and touched a sen- 
sitive spring. I blazed away, made arrangements 
for his sitting next week, and took my leave. 

‘“‘¥ came in like a shot, talked like a Congreve- 
rocket, and was off like an arrow, leaving Lord 
Grey for five minutes not quite sure if it was all a 
dream. How delightfully he looked by the fire. 
What a fine subject he would make in his official 
occupation. = ms 2 ? 

‘«« He seemed impressed with a notion that some- 
thing was wanting. This is the first step. I see 
| Lerd Grey this week, and I will be at him. God 
knows if anything will come of it. They shall not 
| be ignorant; and then all excuse is taken away. 
At my calling the Academy ‘ The borough-mongers 
of the art,’ he laughed. * " ™ be 

“ October 11th.—Lord Palmerston sat. We had 
a delightful conversation. I stuck it into him well 
about the Elgin Marbles. I showed him from his 
own wrist their truth in hands. I proved to nim 
their science in the action of two feet and legs, and 
he acknowledged he now saw the cause of my en- 
thusiasm. Lord Palmerston was sincere in this. 

‘*12th.—Lord Palmerston sat finally. I bored 
him on Greek art, which he listened to with the 
most amiable patience. I showed him drawings 
from dissections—explained to him principles of 
form, which he entered into. It varied the mono- 
tony of sitting, but I fear he thought me a nuisance. 

“‘17th.—Dined at Lord Palmerston’s. Met 
Baron Bulow, Baron Wessenburg, the American 
Minister, Lord Hill, and a distinguished party. 

“‘T sat next to Lord Hill. I said, ‘My Lord, I 
feel great interest in seeing your Lordship after 
reading so much about you.’ ‘Ah,’ said Lord 
Hill, ‘those days are past.’ ‘But,’ said I, ‘not 
forgotten.’ He seemed pleased at my allusion, and 
came home with me to see the picture. 

‘‘ While in the carriage I said, ‘My Lord, was 
there ever any time of the day at Waterloo when 
you desponded? ‘Certainly not,’ he replied. 
* There never was any panic ‘No. There was 
no time of the day.’ I said, ‘ I apologise ; but Sir 
Walter Scott asked the Duke the same thing, and 
he made the same reply.’ Lord Hill ‘said, in the 
simplest way, ‘I dare say.” ” 

Some of Haydon’s sitters were amused with 





fore, I thought I’d give ls., then 2s. 6d.,—10s. 6d. | pursuits to get a living. Lance I advised to take , his high-art chatter, and humoured him ac- 


At last, said a voice within me, ‘ That sovereign 


to fruit ; Chatfield painted portraits ; Say always 





| cordingly :— 
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“* Dec. 2nd.—Called on the Duke of Sussex, and 


saw him. It wasquitea picture. There he satin a 
little room, richly furnished, smoking, with a red 
Turkish cap, like Ali Pasha—his hands covered 
with rings—his voice loud, royal, and asthmatic. 
‘Sit down, Mr. Haydon.’ DownIsat. He began 
about the Academy instantly as if to flatter me. 

* * * * * 


‘*24th.—Called on Lord Melbourne ; was very 
glad to see him and he me. We had a regular 
set-to about art. I went on purpose. I said for 
twenty-five years I have been at all the Lords of 
the Treasury without effect. The First Lord who 
has courage to establish a system for the public 
encouragement of high art will be remembered with 
gratitude by the English people. He said, ‘What 
d’ye want? ‘2000/. a year.’ ‘Ah,’ said Lord 
Melbourne, shaking his head and looking with his 
arch eyes, ‘God help the Minister that meddles 
with art.’ ‘Why, my Lord? ‘He will get the 
whole Academy on his back.’ ‘Ihave had them on 
mine, who am not a minister and a nobleman, and 
hereI am. You say the Government is poor: you 
voted 10,0007. for the Poles, and 20,000/. for the 
Euphrates.’ ‘I was against 10,0000. for the Poles. 
These things only bring over more refugees,’ said 
Lord Melbourne. ‘What about the Euphrates ” 
‘Why, my Lord, to try if it be navigable, and all 
the world knows it is not.’ Then Lord Melbourne 
turned round, full of fun, and said, ‘ Drawing is no 
use, it is an obstruction to genius. Corregio could 
not draw, Reynolds could not draw.’ ‘Ah, my 
Lord, I see where you have been lately.’ Then he 
rubbed his hands, and laughed again. ‘ Now, 
Lord Melbourne,’ said I, ‘ at the bottom of that 
love of fun, you know you have a mine of solid 
sense. You know the beautiful letter you wrote 
me. Do let us have a regular conversation. The 
art will go out.’ ‘ Whoisthere to paint pictures?’ 
said he. ‘ Myself, Hilton, and Etty.’ ‘Etty! 
why he paints old ——,’ said Lord Melbourne. 
‘Well, come on Sunday at eleven.’ ‘I am going 
out of town and will put my ideas clearly on paper.’ 
‘Well, Sunday week. Will thatdo? ‘Yes, my 
Lord. Now, my dear Lord, do be serious about it.’ 
‘Twill,’ said he, looking archly grave, with his 
handsome face, and fine naked neck, for he was 
just out of his bed, in his dressing gown. ’Gad, it 
is something to get him to say he will really listen : 
he has more sagacity than any of them. : * 

**19th.—-Called on Lord Melbourne, and after a 
little while was admitted. He looked round with 
his arch face, and said, ‘ What now” as muchas 
to say, ‘ What the devil are you come about—art 
I suppose.’ ‘Now, my Lord,’ said I, ‘I am going 
to be discreet for the rest of my life, and take you 


for an example.’ I got up, and was eagerly talking | 


away, when he said, ‘Sit down.’ Down I sat, and 
continued, ‘Do you admit the necessity of state 
support?’ ‘TI do not,’ said he; ‘there is private 
patronage enough to do all that is requisite.’ 
‘That I deny,’ I replied, at which he rubbed his 
hands and said, ‘Ha, ha.’ He then went to the 
glass, and began to comb his hair. I went on: 
‘ My Lord, that’s a false view; private patronage 
has raised the school in all the departments where 
it could do service, but high art cannot be ad- 
vanced by private patronage.’ ‘But it is not the 
policy of thiscountry to interfere,’ said he. ‘ Why? 
‘Because it is not necessary,’ said he. ‘ You say 
so, but I'll prove the contrary.’ ‘Well, let us 
hear,’ said Lord Melbourne: ‘ where has art ever 
flourished? In Greece, Egypt, Italy. How? 
by individual patronage.’ ‘No, my Lord, by the 
support of the state alone. Has it flourished in 
any country without it? No. How can your 
Lordship expect it in this? He did not reply. 
‘Ergo,’ said I, ‘if it has flourished in every coun- 
try where state patronage accompanied it, and if 
it has never flourished here, where there has been 
no state patronage, what is the inference? High 
art does not end with itself. It presupposes great 
knowledge, which influences manufactures, as in 
France. Why is she superior in manufactures at 
Lyons? Because by state support she educates 
youth to design. Itcame out in committee, and 
Peel and Hume both acknowledged our ger eral 


ignorance in design was the reason of our infe- 
riority.’ 

“** You say you can’t afford it. In Lord Bex- 
ley’s time the same thing was said, and yet 30,0000. 
was spent to build an ophthalmic hospital—it 
failed—5000/. was fetched by the sale of the mate- 
rials, and 4000, voted to Adams, for putting out 
the remaining eyes of the old veterans.’ ‘No 
doubt,’ said Lord Melbourne, ‘a great deal of money 
has been uselessly spent.’ ‘I take the excuse of 
poverty as a nonenity,’ I said. He did not reply. 

** “Now, my Lord, Lord Grey said there was no 
intention of taking down the tapestry. Jt’s down. 
A new House must be built. Painting, sculpture, 
and architecture must be combined. Here’s an 
opportunity that never can occur again. Burke 
said it would ultimately rest ona Minister. Have 
you no ambition to be that man? He mused, but 
did not reply. ‘ For God’s sake, Lord Melbourne, 
do not let this slip—for the sake of art—for your 
own sake—only say you won't forget art. Tl 
undertake it for support during the time I am en- 
gaged, because it has been the great object of my 
life. I have qualified myself for it, and be assured, 
if high art sinks, as it is sinking, all art will go 
with it.’ No reply. ‘Depend on my discretion. 
Not a word shall pass from me ; only assure me it 
is not hopeless.’ Lord Melbourne glanced up with 
his fine eye, and looked into me, and said, ‘It is 
not.’ * ° 3 

“©9th.—Sent down in the morning to know if 
Lord Melbourne could see me. He sent me back 
word he would receive me at one. At one I 
called, and saw him. ‘The following dialogue 
ensued, ‘ Well, my Lord, have you seen my peti- 
tion to you?’ ‘If have.’ ‘Have you read it” 
‘Yes.’ * Well, what do you say to it?” He af- 
fected to be occupied, and to read a letter. I said, 
‘What answer does your Lordship give? What 
argument or refutation have you? ‘Why, we do 
not mean to have pictures. We mean to havea 
building with all the simplicity of the ancients.’ 
‘Well, my Lord, what public building of the 
ancients will you point out without pictures? I 
fear, Lord Melbourne, since I first saw you, you 
are corrupted. You meet Academicians at Holland 
Ifouse. Lam sure you do.’ He looked archly at 
me, and rubbed his hands. ‘I do. I meet Cal- 
cott. He isa good fellow.’ ‘Good enough: but 
an Academician.’ ‘ Ha, ha,’ said Lord Melbourne. 
‘Now, my Lord, do be serious.’ ‘ Well, I am: 
Calcott says he disapproves of the system of patrons 
taking up young men to the injury of the old ones ; 
giving them two or three commissions, and letting 
them die in a workhouse.’ ‘ Butif young men are 
never to be taken up, how are they to become 
known? But to return. Look at Guizot. He 
ordered four great pictures to commemorate the 
| barricades for the government. Why will not the 
Government do that here? What is the reason, 
Lord Melbourne, that no English minister is aware 
| of the importance of art to the manufactures and 
| wealth of the country? I will tell you, my Lord, 

you want tutors at the Universities’—I was going 
| on talking eagerly with my hand up. At that 
moment the door opened, and in stalked Lord 
Brougham. He held out his two fingers and said, 
‘How dy’e do, Mr. Haydon? While I stood look- 
ing staggered, Lord Melbourne glanced at me and 
said, ‘I wish you good morning.’ I bowed to both 
and took my leave. 

‘¢T cannot make out Lord Melbourne, but I fear 
he is as insincere as the rest. The influence be- 
hind the curtain is always at work, and if he meets 
Academicians at Holland House, their art playing 
on his comparative ignorance chills him.” 

Before concluding, we must string together, 
by way of a bon bouche, some anecdotes of 
Chantrey, Lough, Flaxman, Reinagle, Mrs. 
Siddons, Bannister, Scott, Brougham, Moore, 
Lord Egremont, Wordsworth, Stothard, and 
Madame de Staél :— 

* January 20th.—I called on Chantrey at 
Brighton. I had not seen him for eight years, and 
was astonished and interested. He took snuff in 
abundance. His nose at the tip was bottled, large 



































and brown, his cheeks full, his person corpulent 
his air indolent, his tone a little pompous. Such 
were the effects of eight years’ success, He gat 
and talked, easily, lazily, gazing at the sun with 
his legs crossed. 

“He came to the door, and we chatted a long 
time in the air. I soon saw that the essence of the 
‘Quarterly Review’ which alludes to him came 
from himself. I asked him how he got on with 
Lord Egremont’s Satan. He said he deferred it, 
‘Stop,’ said Chantrey, with a very profound look, 
‘till I am perfectly independent, and then you 
shall see what I will do in poetical subjects.’ 

“To see a man of Chantrey’s genius so impose on 
himself was affecting. Here he was, for that da 
at least, quite independent; gazing at the sun, 
sure of his dinner, his fire, his wine, his bed. Why 
was he not at that moment inventing? Good 
God! if 1 had waited till I had been perfectly in- 
dependent, what should I have done ? 

‘‘ Invention presses on a man like a nightmare, 
I composed the Crucifixion in part, while going in 
a hackney coach to sign a warrant of attorney, I 
began Solomon without a candle for the evening, 
I finished it without food, at least meat, for the 
last fortnight. And here is Chantrey putting off 
poetical inventions till he is perfectly indepen. 
dent ! 

‘‘T smiled to myself to see a man of such genius 
under such a delusion. * is * 

“ May 23rd.—Young Lough spent the evening 
with me, and a very unaffected, docile, simple, 
high - feeling young man he is. His account 
of himself was peculiarly touching ; from his 
earliest boyhood he was always making figures 
in clay with his brother. In his father’s win- 
dow lay an old Pope’s Homer. His brother 
and he were so delighted that they used to make 
thousands of models, he taking the Greeks and 
his brother the Trojans. An odd volume of Gib- 
bon gave an account of the Colosseum. He and 
his brother after reading it, the moment the 
family were in bed, built up a Colosseum of clay 
in the kitchen, and by daylight had made hun- 
dreds of fighting gladiators. A gentleman I know 
was returning from foxhunting, and saw in a 
garden attached to Lough’s father’s cottage hun- 
dreds of models of legs and arms lying about. 
He alighted and walked in, and found the ceiling 
of the kitchen drawn all over, and models lying 
aboutin every direction. ough was sent for, in- 
vited to this friend’s house, who showed him Ca- 
nova’s works and Michael Angelo’s. To use his 
own language to me, Canova did not prick him, 
but Michael Angelo affected him deeply. He used 
to follow the plough and shear the corn. * * * 

“T said, ‘Mr, Flaxman, I wish to renew my 
acquaintance after twenty years’ interval.’ ‘Mr. 
Haydon,’ said the ‘intelligent deformity,’ ‘Iam 
happy to see you—walk in!’ ‘Mr, Flaxman, sir, 
you look well.’ ‘Sir, I am well, thanks to the 
Lord! I am seventy-two, and ready to go when 
the Lord pleases.’ 

“¢ As he said this, there was a look of real unaf- 
fected piety, which I hope and believe was sincere. 

«¢ Ah, Mr. Haydon, Lord Egremont is a noble 


creature.’ ‘He is, Mr. Flaxman ; he has behaved 
very nobly to me.’ ‘Ah, Mr. Haydon, has he? 
how ? 


‘Why, Mr. Flaxman, he has given me a 
handsome commission.’ ‘Has he, Mr. Haydon? 
I am most happy to hear it—most happy—very 
happy ;’ and then with an elevation of brow, and 
looking askance, he said, ‘How is your friend 
Mr. Wilkie?” ‘Why, Mr. Flaxman, he is ill—so 
ill, I fear he will never again have his intellects 
in full vigour.’ ‘Realiy, Mr. Haydon, why it is 
miserable. I suppose it is his miniature-painting 
has strained him, for between you and me, Mr. 
Haydon, ’tis but miniature-painting, you know: 
hem—he—m—e—e—m.’ ‘Certainly, Mr. Flax- 
man, ‘tis but miniature- painting.’ ‘Ah, Mr. 


Haydon, the world is easily caught.’ Here he 
touched my knee familiarly, and leaned forward, 
and his old, deformed, humped shoulder pro- 
truded as he leant, and his sparkling old eye and 
his apish old mouth grinned on one side, and he 
rattled out of his throat, husky with coughing, 4 
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nl 
jarry, inward, hesitating, hemming sound, which 
meant that Wilkie’s reputation was all my eye 
jn comparison with ows / ; , 

«“¢Pyor Fuseli is gone, sir.’ ‘ Yes, sir.” ‘ Ah, 
Mr. Haydon, he was a man of genius, but, I 
fear, of no principle.’ ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘He has left, 
I understand, behind him, some drawings shock- 
ingly indelicate.’ ‘ Has he, sir” ‘Yes, Mr. Hay- 
Poor wretch,’ said Flaxman, looking in- 
‘Mr. Flaxman, good morning,’ 

fe * 4 


* 


don. 
effably modest. 
‘(ood morning, Mr. Haydon.’ 
« September 5th.—Saw elder Reinagle, a nice old 
fellow. He remembered Sir Joshua using so much 
asphaltum that it dropped on the floor. Reinagle 
said he thought me infamously used, and wondered 
I had not gone mad or died. ‘Where is your 
Solomon, Mr. Haydon ? ‘ Hung up in a grocer’s 
shop.’ ‘ Where your Jerusalem? ‘In a ware-room 
in Holborn.” ‘Where your Lazarus? ‘In an 
upholsterer’s shop, in Mount Street.’ ‘And your 
Macbeth ” ‘In Chancery.’ ‘Your Pharaoh? ‘In 
an attic, pledged.’ ‘My God! And your Cruci- 
fixion?” ‘Ina hay-loft.’ ‘And Silenus? ‘Sold 
for half price.’ Such was the conversation, at 
which the little man 
‘Shifted his trumpet, and only took snuff.’ 
* % a * * 
“ March 10th.—Haydon spent an evening with 
Mrs. Siddons, to hear her read Macbeth. ‘She 
acts Macbeth herself,’ he writes, ‘better than 
either Kemble or Kean, It is extraordinary the 
awe this wonderful woman inspires. After her 
first reading the men retired to tea. While we 
were all eating toast, and tingling cups and 
saucers, she began again. It was like the effect of 
a mass-bell at Madrid. All noise ceased, we slunk 
to our seats like boors, two or three of the most 
distinguished men of the day, with the very toast 
in their mouths, afraid to bite. It was curious 
to see Lawrence in this predicament, to hear him 
bite by degrees, and then stop for fear of making 


too much crackle, his eyes full of water from the | 


constraint ; and at the same time to hear Mrs, 
Siddons’ ‘eye of newt and toe of frog!’ 
* * * * 

“ September 30th.—Met Bannister by accident in 
Chenies Street, Bedford Square. His face was as 
fresh, his eye as keen, and his voice as musical as 
ever. I had not seen him for years. He held out 
his hand just as he used to do on the stage, with 
the same frank, native truth. 
tones of his favourite Walter pierced my heart. It 
was extraordinary the effect. ‘ Bannister,’ said I, 
‘your voice recalls my early days.’ ‘ Ah,’ said he, 
‘Thad some touches, had I not?” He told mea 
story of Lord Egremont. B. bought at Sir Joshua’s 
sale the Virgin and Child. He sent it to a sale at 
a room for 250 guineas. Lord E. told the seller 
he would give 200. It was agreed to. Lord 
Egremont afterwards said to Bailey, ‘I have bought 
Reynold’s Virgin and Child.’ ‘Ah,’ said Bailey, 
‘it was Bannister’s picture. You gave 250.’ He 
said nothing, but the same day wrote to Bannister 
he was ashamed to have offered less, and sent him 
a cheque for the 50 owing. be - bs 

“ March 7th.—Sir Walter Scott, Lamb, Wilkie, 
and Proctor have been with me all the morning, 
and a most delightful morning have we had. 


Scott operated on us like champagne and whisky | 


mixed. In the course of conversation he alluded 
to ‘Waverley ;’ there was a dead silence. Wilkie, 
who was talking to him, stopped, and looked so 
agitated, you would have thought that he was the 


author. I was bursting to have a good round | 


at him, but as this was his first visit I did not 
venture. It is singular how success and the want 


of it operate on two extraordinary men, Walter | 


Scott and Wordsworth. Scott enters a room and 
sits at table with the coolness and self-possession of 
conscious fame; Wordsworth with a mortified 
elevation of head, as if fearful he was not estimated 
as he deserved. 

“Scott is always cool and very amusing. Words- 
worth often egotistical and overwhelming. Scott 
can afford to talk of trifles, because he knows the 


to trifle; Wordsworth must always be eloquent 
and profound, because he knows that he is con- 
sidered childish and puerile. Scott seems to wish 
to appeur less than he really is, while Wordsworth 
struggles to be thought, at the moment, greater 
than he is suspected to be. ig ki is 

‘March 2nd.—I got up melancholy in the ex- 
treme, and sallied forth to call on Brougham, in 
order to come to some conclusion. I saw him in 
the passage. His carriage was at the door—a 
gentleman was eagerly talking—Brougham had his 
foot on the stairs, and could not get up for the im- 
portunity of this man. Brougham’s hand was full 
of papers, and his whole appearance was restless, 
harassed, eager, spare, keen, sarcastic, and ner- 
vous. The servant did not hear me ring, and the 
coachman called from his box in a state of irritable 
fidget—‘ Why, George, don’t you see a gentleman 
here? He has been here these five minutes.’ Up 
came George, half dressed, and showed me right 
in. The moment Brougham saw me, he seemed to 
look ‘ Here’s Haydon—at such a moment—to bore 
me.’ Brougham never shakes hands, but he held 
out his two fingers. ‘Mr. Haydon, how d’ye do! 
Ihave no appointment with you. Call on Wed- 
nesday at half-past five. I can’t spare you two 
minutes now.’ I never saw sucha set out. The 
horses were not groomed. The coachman not 
clean. The blinds of the coach were not down, 
and gave me the idea as if inside the air was hot, 
damp, foul, and dusty. There the horses were 
waiting, half dozy—the harness not cleaned or 
polished—their coats rough as Exmoor ponies ; and 
inside and outside the house, the whole appear- 
ance told hurry-scurry, harass, fag, late hours, long 
speeches, and vast occupation. - * 

“ March 23rd.— Met Moore at dinner, and 
spent a very pleasant three hours. He told his 
stories with a hit-or-miss air, as if accustomed tc 
people of rapid apprehension. It being asked at 
Paris who they would have as a god-father for 





As he spoke, the | 


Rothschild’s child, ‘Talleyrand,’ said a French- 
jman. ‘Pourquoi, Monsieur? ‘ Parcequ’il est le 
| moins Chrétien possible.’ 
| Moore is a delightful, gay, voluptuous, refined, 
| natural creature, infinitely more unaffected than 
| Wordsworth ; not blunt and uncultivated like 
| Chantrey, or bilious and shivering like Campbell. 
No affectation, but a true, refined, delicate, frank, 
poet, with sufficient air of the world to prove his 
| fashion, sufficient honesty of manner to show fa- 
shion has not corrupted his native taste ; making 
| allowance for prejudices instead of condemning 
| 


| 
| 


them, by which he seemed to have none himself: 
never talking of his own works, from intense 
consciousness that everybody else did; while Words- 
worth is always talking of his own productions, 
from apprehension that they are not enough mat- 
ter of conversation. Men must not be judged too 
hardly ; success or failure will either destroy or 
better the finest natural parts. Unless one had 
heard Moore tell the above story of Talleyrand, 
it would have been impossible to conceive the air 
of half-suppressed impudence, the delicate, light- 
horse canter of phrase with which the words 
floated out of his sparkling Anacreontic mouth. 





‘What bedevilment has Haydon got into now?’ 
‘None, my Lord. 
relied on, and of course, having a wife and five 
children, he is anxious they should not starve.’ 
| ‘Well, well, I'll call on you to-morrow, at three, 
| and then go over to him at half-past.’ Lord Egre- 
| mont called accordingly at Carew’s: we saw him 
| get out of his carriage, and go into the house. 
| Dear Mary and I were walking on the leads, and 
agreed it would not be quite right to look too 
happy, being without sixpence : so we came in, I 
| to the parlour to peep through the blinds, and she 
| to the nursery. In about ten minutes I saw a 
| bustle with the servants. Lord Egremont came 
| out of Carew’s, buttoned his coat, and crossed over. 
| He came in, and walked up. ‘I hope, my Lord, I 
have not lost your esteem by making my situation 
known to you?’ 





«Carew was at breakfast with Lord Egremont. | 


He has lost commissions he | 


‘Not at all,’ said he, ‘I shall be | : 1 ; 
world will think him a great man who condescends | happy to assist you.’ He looked at Alexander, and 17 ? ‘Seventy-three,’ he said ; ‘in my seventy- 


said, ‘I should like this. You must go on with it, 
ana I shall call up occasionally.” He came down, 
and went away smiling as if pleased with his own 
resolution. Carew said before he came over he 
talked of me the whole time. ‘What mess is this?’ 
Carew repeated the facts. ‘Is he extravagant ?’ 
‘Not in the least, my Lord ; he is domestic, eco- 
nomical, and indefatigable.’ ‘Why did he take 
that house after his misfortunes?’ ‘Because the 
light was good, and he is at less rent than in a fur- 
nished lodging.’ ‘ Well, I must go over and do 
something.—But why did he write?’ ‘My Lord, 
he was a very young man, and | believe he sin- 
cerely repents.’ ‘He has made himself enemies 
everywhere by his writing,’ said he. He told 
Carew he thought Alexander the very thing, the 
cleverest picture I had conceived. It is decidedly 
so, I know. 7 i 

‘As 1 lay in my magnificent bed, and saw the 
old portraits trembling in a sort of twilight, I 
almost fancied I heard them breathe, and almost 
expected they would move out and shake my cur- 
tains. What a destiny is mine! One year in the 
Bench, the companion of gamblers and scoundrels, 
—sleeping in wretchedness and dirt, on a flock 
bed, low and filthy, with black worms crawling 
over my hands,—another, reposing in down and 
velvet, in a splendid apartment, in a splendid 
house, the guest of rank, and fashion, and beauty ! 
As I laid my head on my down pillow the first 
night, I was deeply affected, and could hardly 
sleep. God in heaven grant my future may now 
be steady. At any rate, a nobleman has taken me 
by the hand, whose friendship generally increases 
in proportion to the necessity of its continuance. 
Such is Lord Egremont. Literally like the sun. 
The very flies at Petworth seem to know there is 
room for their existence; that the windows are 
theirs. Dogs, horses, cows, deer, and pigs, pea- 
santry and servants, guests and family, children 
and parents, all share alike his bounty and opu- 
lence and luxuries. At breakfast, after the guests 
have all breakfasted, in walks Lord Egremont; 
first comes a grandchild, whom he sends away 
happy. Outside the window moan a dozen black 
spaniels, who are let in, and to them he distributes 
cakes and comfits, giving all equal shares. After 
chatting with one guest, and proposing some 
scheme of pleasure to others, his leathern gaiters 
| are buttoned on, and away he walks, leaving 
everybody to take care of themselves, with all that 
opulence and generosity can place at their disposa. 
entirely within their reach. At dinner he meets 
everybody, and then are recounted the feats of the 
day. All principal dishes he helps, never minding 
the trouble of carving; he eats heartily and helps 
liberally. There is plenty, but not absurd profu- 
sion; good wines, but not extravagant waste. 
Everything solid, liberal, rich, and English. At 
| seventy-four he still shoots daily, comes home wet 
through, and is as active and looks as well as many 
men of fifty. ™ be * 

**22nd.— Wordsworth called to-day, and we 
went to church together. There was no seat to be 
got at the chapel near us, belonging to the rec- 
tory of Paddington, and we sat among publicans 
and sinners. I determined to try him, so advised 
our staying, as we could hear more easily. He 
| agreed like a Christian ; and I was much interested 
in seeing his venerable white head close to a 
| servant in livery, and on the same level. The 
servant in livery fell asleep, and so did Words- 
worth. I jogged him at the Gospel, and he opened 
his eyes and read well. A preacher preached 
when we expected another, so it was a disappoint- 
ment. We afterwards walked to Rogers’s across 
the park. He hada party to lunch, so I went 
into the pictures, and sucked Rembrandt, Rey- 
nolds, Veronese, Raffaele, Bassan, and Tintoretto. 
| Wordsworth said, ‘ Haydon is down stairs.’ ‘ Ah,’ 
| said Rogers, ‘he is better employed than chat- 
| tering nonsense up stairs.’ As Wordsworth and I 
| crossed the park, we said ‘ Scott, Wilkie, Keats, 
| Hazlitt, Beaumont, Jackson, Charles Lamb are 
all gone—we only are left.’ He said, ‘How old 
are you?’ ‘Fifty-six,’ I replied. ‘How old are 
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third year. I was born in 1770.’ ‘And I in 
1786.’ ‘You have many years before you.’ * * 

“* May 29th.—Went to church with dear Words- 
worth, who is dearer than ever and more venerable, 
to hear a sermon by Mr. Boone. He was much 
pleased. He had breakfasted with us. We after- 
wards called on L——. L is lively, hand- 
some, malicious, and melancholy. He took us to 
the Zoological Gardens. During the walk we 
talked of some great defects in Cunningham’s 
‘ Lives of the Painters.’ Wordsworth said, ‘ I could 
have told him of Gainsborough.’ He then sat down 
and looked up like an apostle, and said, ‘ Gains- 
borough was at the house of a friend in Bath who 
was ill and very fond of his daughter; she was 
going to school. Gainsborough said to the child, 
‘Can you keep a secret?’ ‘I don’t know,’ said 
the little dear, ‘but I will try.” Said he, ‘ You are 
going to school. Your father loves you; I will paint 
your portrait.’ The child sat. When she was gone, 
the portrait was placed at the bottom of the bed 
of the sick father, who was affected and delighted. 

“Wordsworth told this in so beautiful and 
poetical a way that L—— for a moment forgot his 
sarcasm and his melancholy, his evil and his mis- 
chief, and in casting my eye I saw him leaning 
and looking at Wordsworth, and smiling at the 
purity of his nature with something like the look 
of the Devil at Adam and Eve. C—— N——’s 
eyes, L——’s melancholy, Byron’s voluptuousness, 
Napoleon’s mouth, Haydon’s forehead, and Haz- 
litt’s brows, will make a very fine devil. * * * 

**Chantrey got a fortune by those two children 
in Litchfield Cathedral. One day calling on him 
I was shown into his work-room, and on a table I 
saw a design of these very children by Stothard. 
I could swear to it. 

‘* A friend of mine was at a lock-up house to be 
bail for another; while he was sitting there in 
walked Stothard, arrested for a coal-bill of 341. 
He was going to the Academy as visitor when it 
happened. My friend went up to him and said, 
‘I know you, what can I do!” He got him out 
time enough to attend his duties. 

“‘Thus, here is Chantrey drinking champagne 
for lunch, with employment for life, and a fortune 
for his heirs, in consequence of old Stothard’s 
genius, while the possessor of the powers by which 
Chantrey rises is arrested by his coal-merchant, 
and escapes into the Academy as librarian to eke 
out a living.” “8 sys 5 

“Leslie said, Coleridge and Madame de Staél 
met—each furious talkers; Coleridge would talk. 
The next day she was asked how she liked Cole- 
ridge. ‘For a monologue,’ said she, ‘ excellent; 
but as to a dialogue—good heavens!’ ” 

We have extended our review of this work 
far beyond our usual limits, but not, we ven- 
ture to hope, beyond the reader’s patience. 
Had Haydon been born half a century later, 
his views would have been more appreciated, 
and his powers employed to better purpose. 
The time was not ripe for such a spirit. To 
his painful suicide on the morning of the 
22nd June, 1846, in the sixty-first year of his 
age, we will not do more than allude. His 
habit of writing was characteristic to the last. 
About twenty minutes before his death he 
wound up his voluminous Journal with an 
appeal for forgiveness, and a formal ‘ Finis,’ 
concluding with the famous line from Lear :— 

** Stretch me no longer on this rough world ;” 


and when we consider that to Haydon’s in- 





tense disgust at the neglect of art, to his | 
aspiring taste, and to his hot-brained agitation 


we are mainly indebted for a reformed Aca- 
demy, a gallery of Phidian marbles, a National 


Gallery, a Greenwich Naval Gallery, a School | 


of Design, and a system of Historical Deco- 
ration, as begun in the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment,—for, of all these he was assuredly the 
first suggestor,—it is not too much to hope 
that he will be remembered compassionately 
by his country. 


A Descriptive Catalogue of the London 
Traders, Tavern, and Coffee-House Tokens 
current in the Seventeenth Century. By 
Jacob Henry Burn. Printed for the use 
of the Members ot the Corporation. 


Tus volume forms a descriptive catalogue of 
the Beaufoy Cabinet, the pi “aiden presented 
to the City of London Corporation Library 
by Henry Benjamin Hanbury Beaufoy, citizen 
and distiller, F.R.S., whose eminence as an 
antiquary and a collector is well known. 
Apart from the great national collection in 
the British Museum, the Beaufoy Cabinet 
has no rival, either in extent or in the value 
of many of its pieces. The large brass 
pence that now rarely occur are here in all 
their known varieties, and the specimens 
struck on leather are scarcely to be found 
elsewhere. The illustrations of history and 
of literature afforded by these relies give them 
an interest to many besides the collectors of 
curiosities. Mr. Burn has made the catalogue 
a book of most entertaining reading by his 
references to scenes in London history and 
passages in English literature suggested by 
the tokens which he describes. Thus, with 
regard to the celebrated Boar in Eastcheap, 
a long note is given, the opening and closing 
paragraphs of which we quote :— 

** «The Bore’s Head neere London Stone,’ 
enumerated with other taverns in the rare tract 
entitled ‘Newes from Bartholomew Fayre,’ is 
doubtless that which Shakspeare has so memorably 
described as the scene of Prince Hal’s vagaries, 
and the drunken debaucheries of Sir John Falstaff 
and his more humble dependants, Bardolph, Pistol, 
and Doll Tearsheet. hey are all flourishes of 
Shakspeare’s poetical fancy, and have no other 
identity than as the creation of the inspired mind 
of England’s dramatic bard. Eastcheap, in the 
days of Henry the Fourth, was noted as the arena 
of cooks’ shops, and as such is eternized in the 
ballad of ‘London Lackpenny,’ written by John 
Lidgate, monk of Bury, who was certainly in the 
metropolis, and witnessed the triumphal entry of 
King Henry the Fifth into London, on St. Clement’s 
day, 1415: but the Boar’s Head tavern had pos- 


| sibly no earlier origin than the reign of Queen 
) Elizabeth; when, in compliment to John de Vere, 


Earl of Oxford and Lord Great Chamberlain, who 
resided in almost regal magnificeace at his house 
by London Stone, and died there in 1562, the 
Boar’s head might have originated in the Blue 
Boar being the cognizance of that nobleman.” 





Then follows a disquisition on Shakspeare’s 


Quickly, including a criticism on certain ana- 
chronisms, with the statement of which we 


| : : 

| allusions to the house in the days of Dame 
| 

| 


/ are unwilling to disturb the recollections of 


the Falstaffian scenes. But the reference to 
Goldsmith, and the subsequent history of the 
tavern. will please our readers: — 

“Can he forget, who has read Goldsmith’s nine- 
teenth essay, his ‘Reverie at the Boar’s Head 
Tavern in Eastcheap?’—when, having confabulated 

| with the landlord till long after ‘the watchman 
| had gone twelve,’ and suffused in the potency of 
| his wine, a mutation in his ideas, of the person of 
the host into that of Dame Quickly, mistress of the 
tavern in the days of Sir John, is promptly effected, 
and the liquor they were drinking seemed shortly 
converted into sack and sugar. Mrs. Quiclly’s 
recital of the history of herself and Doll T'carsheet, 
whose frailties in the flesh caused their being both 
sent to the house of correction, charged with hay- 
ing allowed the famed Boar’s Head to become a 
low brothel; her speedy departure to the world of 
spirits; and Jalstaff’s impertinences as affecting 
Madame Proserpine, are followed by an enumera- 
tion of persons who had held tenancy of the house 
, since her time. The last hostess of note was, 
| according to Goldy’s account, Jane Rouse, who 
{ 








“eons 


—? a 
having unfortunately quarrelled with one of her 
neighbours, a woman in high repute in the parish 
for sanctity, was by her accused of witchcraft 
taken from her own bar, condemned, and executed 
accordingly! — These were times, indeed, when 
women could not scold in safety. ‘These and other 
prudential apothegms on the part of Dame Quickly 
seem to have dissolved Goldsmith’s stupor of 
ideality; on his awaking, the landlord is really the 
landlord, and not the hostess of a former day, when 
‘ Falstaff was in fact an agreeable old fellow, for. 
getting age, and showing the way to be young at 
sixty-five. Age, care, wisdom, reflection, begone! 
I give you to the winds. I.et’s have t’other bottle, 
Here’s to the memory of Shakspeare, Falstaff, and 
all the merry men of Eastcheap.’ ; 

“The tavern token of the Boar’s Head is an. 
terior to the Fire of September, 1666, when the 
building was wholly destroyed, not a vestige re- 
maining. The token is of extreme rarity, and is 
wanting in most cabinets. The tavern was rebuilt 
in 1668, and over the first-floor windows, the sign, 
cut in stone, bearing the above date and the 
initials I. T., was affixed. These initials probably 
indicate the owner’s name, as soon after, or not 
later than 1672, another token, one penny in value, 
was issued from the same house, by John Sapcott, 
as mine host of the Boar’s Head. A specimen isin 
the rich cabinet of Mr. John Huxtable, and, like 
the former, is also of great rarity. 

“* How long the Boar's Head maintained its dis. 
tinction as a tavern the writer is unable to deter- 
mine. In the churchyard of St. Michael, Crooked- 
lane, was formerly a tablet ‘to the memory of 
Robert Preston, late drawer at the Boar's Head 
tavern in Great East Cheap, who departed this life 
March 16th, A.D. 1730, aged twenty-seven years,’ 
followed by ten lines in commendatory verse, 
printed in the ‘London Magazine’ for August, 
1738, which declare him to have been a paragon of 
excellence, and more than that, ‘he drew good 
wine, took care to fill his pots,’ and was moreover 
a pattern ‘in measure and attendance.’ 

“Dr. Goldsmith appears to have written his 
‘ Reverie’ when the house was a tavern in 1758, or 
early in the following year; but when John Carter 
drew and etched the Boar’s Head, for Pennant’s 
‘Account of London,’ 1790, 4to, the house had 
ceased to be a temple of Bacchus for some years. 

“The Boar’s Head tavern, a large house, was 
subsequently divided into two tenements, and con- 
stituted Nos. 2 and 8, Great Eastcheap. The free- 
hold was early in June, 1831, purchased by the 
Corporation, for the London Bridge improvements, 
for 25631. 15s., and a further disbursement for un- 
expired lease and other claims, of 980J. 5s., amount: 
ing in all to 35447. The house was immediately 
demolished. The stone sign of the Boar’s Head, 
set up in 1668, and now in the museum attached 
to the Corporation library, Guildhall, immediately 
faced the house now No. 65, King William-street, 
a few feet westward of the statue of King William 
the Fourth, placed there in December, 1844.” 


The note on the token of the Rose Tavern, 
Bridge-street, now called Brydges-street, 
Covent-garden, contains some pleasant allu- 
sions :— 

“The Rose tavern was in Bridge (now called 
Brydges) street, Covent garden, and had appa- 
tently a right of way in Little Russell-street; it 
continued as a tavern, and was incorporated by 
Garrick in the new front to Drury-lane theatre, 
erected by him in 1776, in Brydges-street, the sign 
of the rose forming a conspicuous part of the 
decoration. 

“W. M. L. refer to William and Mary Long. 
The widow, Mary Long, subsequently issued an- 
other token, from Russell-street, also in this collec- 
tion, No. 842. 

“Gay, and other wits, in or about 1726, by 
clubbing verses, concocted the love-ditty, entitled 
‘Molly Mogg of the Rose,’ in compliment to the 
barmaid or waitress. Whatever were the extent 
of her charms, to induce the adoration of such re- 
nowned wits, she appears to have retained her 
maiden name to the last. The record of her death, 
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on Sunday, March 9th, 1766, at Oakingham, in 
Berkshire, describes her as Mrs. Mary Mogg, 
greatly advanced in years, but in her youth a cele- 
brated beauty and toast, possessed of a good for- 
tune, which she had left among her relations. 

“Hogarth’s third print of the Rake’s Progress, 
published in 1735, exhibits the chief room at the 
Rose tavern; Leathercoat, the fellow with a bright 

wter dish and a candle, is a portrait; he had 
los many years a porter attached to the house.” 

The learning and research of the editor will 
appear from his comments on the well-known 
sign of the Belle Sauvage :— 

“No sign in the metropolis has been the occa- 
sion of more varied conjectures than the far-famed 
‘Belle Sauvage.’ Mr. Douce quotes the inedited 
metrical romance of Alexander, conjectured to have 
been written by Adam Davie, at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, for the fact that king 
Solomon, being visited at Jerusalem by the fair 
Queen of Sabba, a city in Macropy, the Macropii 
in Ethiopia of Pliny, 

*Thennes cam Sibeiy savage,’ 

for her love, forsook his God above.  ‘Sibely 
savage’ is the person who, in our modern bibles, 
is called the Queen of Sheba, and the sign has 
been corrupted into that of the Bell Savage; the 
same sign, corrupted in like manner, was so 
adopted on the continent.’ Mr. Douce adds, 
‘Sibely Savage, as a proper name, is another per- 
version of Si Belle Sauvage; and though the lady 
was supposed to have come from the remotest parts 
of Africa, and might have been as black as a 
negro, we are not now to dispute the superlative 
beauty of the mistress of Solomon, here converted 
into a savage. It must be admitted the Queen of 
Sheba was as well adapted for the purpose of a 
sign as the Wise Men of the East, afterwards meta- 
morphosed into the ‘Three Kings of Cologne.’ 

“These are poetical deductions. Pegge, in his 
‘Anecdotes of the English Language,’ p. 291, inti- 
mates that a friend had seen a lease of the Bell 
Savage inn (he should have said ‘the Bell inn,’) 
to Isabella Savage ; affording an elucidation that 
overthrew the conjectures about a bell and a savage, 
or la belle sauvage. Douce was disposed to treat 
this altogether as an anomaly; he conceived it 
probable that Pegge’s friend had been in some way 
or other deceived, the date of the lease not being 
mentioned; and if the name of Isabella Savage 
really appeared in the document, it might have 
been an accidental circumstance, at a period not 





very distant; but a deed, enrolled on the Claus | 
Roll of 1458, certifies the fact, and places the point | 
By that deed, dated ! 
at London, February 5th, 31 Hen. VI., John | 


in dispute beyond all doubt. 


Frensh, eldest son of John Frensh, late citizen and 
goldsmith of London, confirmed to Joan Frensh, 


cum suis pertin’ vocat’ Savagesynne, alias vocat’ 
le Belle on the Hope ;” all that tenement or inn 
with its appurtenances, called Savage’s inn, other- 
wise called the Bell on the Hoop, in the parish of 
St. Bridget in Fleet-street, London, to have and to 
hold the same for the term of her life, without 
impeachment of waste. The lease to Isabella 
Savage must therefore have been anterior in date; 
and the sign in the olden day was the Bell: ‘on 
the hoop,’ uplied the ivy-bush, fashioned, as was 
the custom, as a garland. The association of 
Savage's inn with the sign of the Bell certainly 
gave an impulse to the perversion or new name of 
‘La Belle Sauvage:’ when that occurred is an- 
other question. 


inn nigh unto Ludgate ;’ and that ‘ Wyat, baffled in 
passing with his forces through Ludgate, rested 


Savage gate, and at the last returned towards | 
Machin, in his ‘ Diary,’ Feb- | 


Charing Crosse.’ 
Tuary 7th, 1553-4, the day of this event, being 
Ash Wednesday, is very minute on this untoward 
incident ; but by him the Belle Sauvage inn is not 
mentioned.” 


The catalogue of the Beanfoy Cabinet is 





z : ge = | the various taxes which form the British revenue, 
widow, his mother, ‘totum ten’ sive hospicium | 


, Howes, in his enlargement of 
Stow, 1631, p. 621, notices the ‘ Bell Savage, an | 


| and other financial tables anil statistics. 





to our knowledge of the antiquities of London, 
and also contains valuable illustrations of 
national literature and history. 








NOTICES. 


The Royal Descent of Nelson and Wellington from 
Edward the First, King of England. With Tables 
of Pedigree and Genealogical Memoirs. Com- 
piled by George Russell French. Pickering. 

THE royal descent of Nelson and Wellington, though 

it adds nothing to the personal glory of their names, 

is a fact of historical interest, which deserves more 
notice than we are usually willing to bestow on 
inatters of ‘unprofitable and vain genealogies.’ 

The descent of the Wellesley family from King 

Edward the First was ascertained some years ago, 

and authenticated by Ulster King at Arms, ina 

pedigree which is given in the appendix to the 
present volume. It has not, however, been alluded 
to in any of the numerous biographies of the late 

Duke of Wellington. Mr. French gives the line 

of descent, and also shows the connexions of the 

lines with the great houses of Beaufort, Stafford, 
and Nevill. The Royal descent of Nelson has also 
escaped the notice of his biographers, but Mr. 

French proves by incontestible evidence that the 

family of Suckling, the mother of the hero of 

Trafalgar, is of royal origin, ‘‘ Lord Nelson’s mater- 

nal grandfather, the Rev. Maurice Suckling, being 

equally descended by the side of father and mother 
from the Plantagenet Kings of England.” Mr. 

French further shows that ‘‘ our two great English 

captains are descended from Hugh Capet, founder 

of the French monarchy; from Egbert, founder of 
the English monarchy; from Kenneth M‘Alpine, 
first king of all Scotland, as also from Charlemagne { 
and Rollo, the founders of mighty dynasties.” We | 
must refer the curious reader to the tables of pedi- | 
gree in the appendix. Mr. French wisely ceases 
his genealogical inquiries before going back into 
traditional and mythical periods, otherwise he 
might successfully have traced the descent of his 
heroes to the Trojan Brutus, to Noah, and to Adam. 
The literary allusions and quotations, especially 
those taken from Shakspeare’s historical plays, 
greatly add to the interest of the volume. The 
author deserves praise for the general learning as 
well as the antiquarian research displayed in his | 
book. 

The History of the Taxation of England, with an | 
Account of the Rise and Progress of the National 
Debt. By William Tayler, Esq, of the Middle 
Temple. Hope and Co. 

TAXATION isa topic in which every Englishman 

who can read has some direct and personal interest. 

Those who wish to know the origin and history of 





the different financial and fiscal systems which have 
prevailed, the rise and progress of the national 
debt, and other matters connected with taxation 
for the purposes of the state, will find ample infor- 
mation in Mr. Tayler’s volume. It professes to be a 
laborious and accurate compilation, and it deserves | 
the character which it claims. ‘The number of | 
authorities consulted in the preparation of such a 
work must have been great, and it is creditable to 
the author's tact that he has condensed so many 
facts into so short a space. The works of Selden, 
Hume, Bracton, Fleta, Rymer, Strype, with the | 
manuscripts of Lord Halifax, and, above all, the | 
‘ Parliamentary History,’ have furnished the mate- | 
rials for the early part of the narrative, down to 
the revolution of 1688. The financial history of 
more recent times has been drawn from the Parlia- 
mentary records and returns, from ‘ Hansard’s 





: . : | Debates,’ and from the annual records of Dodsley | 
him awhile upon a stall over against the Bell | y | 
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and interesting sketch. ‘Io those who desire in- 
formation as to the practical working as well as the 
theory of the constitution of England this book may 
be recommended as a useful supplement to Delolme. 


Ernest De Vere. A Poem. By James Quinlan. 
Dublin : Hodges and Smith. 

THIS is a narrative poem, containing part of the 

history of an Irishman, who is described as in early 

youth surrounded by difficulties, aud who fell a 

victim partly to ancestral extravagance, partly to 

the social convulsions of his day, and partly to the 
impulses which swayed his own impassioned nature. 

The period of the story is in recent years, since the 

terrible famine and other afflictions of Ireland, to 

which reference is made in some of the stanzas :— 
« Beneath an old deserted pile I stood, 
And saw the shades of evening round it close ; 
And, in its aspect, almost thought I could 
Discern, amidst its desolate repose, 
A look of grief, all eloquent for those . 
Who dwelt within, but never more may view 
Their ruined home, on which there sunk and rose 
Days of distress, and storms which o’erthrew 
The hopes of its last lord, who, exil’d, from it flew. 
«The sun had set upon a stricken land,— 
How grand he sunk, in purple and in gold! 
No heed takes he of wailing ery, or hand 
Stretched out for help, ere hunger strikes it cold ; 
In vain the tale of misery was told,— 
In vain the dying strove the dead to tend ; 
Within no shroud the vulgar dead were roll’d; 
And some left none to bury or befriend, 
But, rotting on the soil, the dogs their flesh did rend. 
“‘ Within that land, surrounded by the wave, 
Where Nature seems on harsher man to smile, 
And bless him with the riches that she gave, 
Which he, alas! repays with conduct vile, 
And turns to curses on his native isle. 
What woes were seen their festival to keep! 
What crimes the once pure bosom now defile ! 
Nor e’en remorse doth haunt the guilty sleep, 
For degradation hath affix’d its mark too deep.” 
The story of Ernest and Helen is a painful one, 

a tale of love blighted, and of various crime, issuing 

in unhappiness and exile. There is no great poetical 

skill displayed by the author, but the simple and 
forcible style in which the incidents are told engage 
the reader's attention. 

Annals of Anatomy and Physiology. Bibliography. 
Vol. I., Part Third. Conducted by Johu Guod- 
sir, F.R.SS. L. and E. Sutherland and Knox. 

To anatomists and physiologists this is a very 
valuable work. Few men have more acquaintance 
with the current literature of scientific medicine 
than Mr. Goodsir, the Professor of Anatomy in the 
University of Edinburgh. The present number of 
the ‘ Annals of Anatomy and Physiology’ contains 
the titles of papers and memoirs in periodicals and 
transactions, British and foreign, from 1849 to the 
end of 1852, arranged alphabetically. The judi- 
cious way in which the titles and subjects of the 
papers are given, and the accuracy of the references, 
will be appreciated by authors and students of 
anatomy and kindred sciences. 











SUMMARY. 


In ‘Bohn’s Classical Library,’ a translation of the 
Organon of Aristotle, the logical treatises, with the 
introduction of Porphyry, is given, with notes and 
illustrations by Octavius Freire Owen, M.A., of 
Christ Church, Oxford. The first volume is pub- 
lished, containing the categories on interpretation, 
the prior analytics, and the posterior analytics, to 
the close of Book Second. The translation is lite- 
rally rendered, and is done with much clearness 
and accuracy. The notes and references display 
great research and carefulness on the part of the 
editor, in preparing what will prove the standard 
English edition of Aristotle’s great work. The only 
previous translation, by Mr. Thomas Taylor, re- 
ceives just commendation from Mr. Owen. The 
logical and metaphysical works of Whately, Man- 


and Sinclair, and other Parliamentary reporters, | sel, and others, have afforded to the present editor 


In the appendix various documents are given, in- 
cluding ‘ A tabular view of taxes repealed and 
imposed from 1822 to 1851 inclusive,’ lists of pen- 
sions, state expenses, law court expenses, abstracts 
of revenue, charges on the different public services, 
As a 
popular statement of the history and present con- 


| 


an acceptable and entertaining contribution | dition of British taxation, Mr. Tayler’s is a useful | well’s Life. 


fresh materials for the elucidation of the text. 

In Chapman and Hall's ‘ Reading for Travellers,’ 
the first number of biographical essays consists of 
Thomas Carlyle’s sketch of Samuel Johnson, one of 
the best things Mr. Carlyle has written. It origi- 
nally appeared in ‘ Fraser's Magazine’ in 1882, as 
a review of Mr. Wilson Croker’s edition of Bos- 
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In ‘The Traveller’s Library’ of Longman and 
Co., No. 45, Swiss Men and Swiss Mountains, by 
Robert Fergusson, author of ‘Pipe of Repose,’ a 
lively and practical narrative of travels in Swit- 
zerland, useful for tourists and entertaining for 
home readers, 

The eighth edition of a Handbook to the English 
Lakes, published at Kendal, with itineraries and 
maps, contains information on the district, cor- 
rected to the most recent date. On the Irish 
lakes an amusing little treatise, by a Wykehamist, 
is entitled Paddy Land and Lakes, clever both in 
the letterpress and the illustrations. By the same 
author, Zhe Public School Matches and those 2e 
Meet There, will amuse cricketers and the fre- 
quenters of cricket matches. 

Of the Outlines of Mental and Moral Science, by 
. David Stuart, D.D., a second edition is issued by 
McGlashan, of Dublin. It is an admirable ele- 
mentary treatise on logic, metaphysics, and ethics, 
suited either for private study or for the use of 
elasses in higher schools. The lexicon of terms, 
notices of works, and historical sketch, afford much 
useful information on a branch of knowledge too 
little attended to in general education. In Ar- 
nold’s series of school books, The Medea of Euripides, 
with English notes, from the German of Witschel, 
translated by the Rev. A. R. Webster. The Third 
Greek Book, contains selections from Xenophon’s 
Cyropedia, with explanatory notes, syntax, and a 
glossarial index. The work is published as left 
almost ready for the press by the editor, the late 
Mr. Arnold. The insertion of grammatical re- 
ferences and the revision of the notes have been 
undertaken by the Rev. Henry Browne, who edits 
The Fourth Greek Book, containing the last four 
books of Xenophon’s Anabasis, the history of the 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand. The notes are trans- 
lated from Hertlein. 

A supplementary treatise to ‘ Sights and Sounds, 
the Mystery of the Day,’ by Henry Spicer, Esq., 
Facts and Fantasies, continues the discussion on 
mesmerism, zoism, and other metaphysico-physio- 
logical topics, including some new ‘ ghost stories.’ 
The letters of ‘An Englishman’ in ‘The Times,’ 
are translated into French, Lettres d'un Anglais sur 
Louis-Napoléon, Vempire, et le coup d'état. A mar- 
tial dirge on the death of Wellington, with the title 
of The Fourteenth of September, has appeared 
somewhat out of season, and not of merit sufficient 
to atone for thet ardiness, but still greatly superior 
to the mass of poetical pieces on the same subject. 
Of other books of poetry, we can merely name the 
titles of two or three. Moments of Consolation, 
contains some very pleasing verses on religious and 
moral themes. Song of the Spheres, by Eliza Hus- 
kinson, lofty in subject, and in some parts pleasing 
and striking in style, but the plan of the poem is 
too ambitious and unfamiliar to admit of popularity. 
Some of the thoughts might have attracted greater 
notice had they appeared in simpler form. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Berens’ Advice to Oxford Freshmen, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 
Blakey’s Guide to Rivers and Lakes in England, 12mo, 2s. 
Bonnechose’s History of France, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Burbury’s (Mrs.) Mabel Trevor, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Castle St. Laure, 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

Colton’s Episcopal Church in the United States, 4s. 6d. 
Confidence, 3 vols. post 8vo, cloth, £1 11s. 6d. 

Cumming’s (Dr.) Church before the Flood, 12mo, 9s. 
———____-——- Infant Salvation, 5th edition, 12mo, 2s. 
— Revelation, 2nd edition, 12mo, 7s. 6d. 
Dawes’s Suggestive Hints, 6th edition, 12mo, cloth, 2s, 3d. 
De la Motte’s Photography, crown Svo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Edwards’s Epistles of Cicero and Pliny, new edition, 2s. 6d. 
Electra, 3 vols. post 8vo, cloth, £1 11s. 6d. 

Field’s (John) University and other Sermons, 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
Green Bird (The), 4to, cloth, 5s. 

Heale’s (Rev. E. M.) Manual of Geography, 12mo, 4s. 6d. 
Hieover’s (H.) Bipeds and Quadrupeds, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 
Illustrated Catalogue of the Dublin Exhibition, 4to, 10s. 
Kenneth, by author of Kings of England, 2nd edition, 5s. 
Lea on Confession and Absolution, foolscap, cloth, 2s. 
Macfarlane’s (C.) Camp of 1853, 12mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Madden’s (R. R.) Life of Savonarola, 2 vols. 8vo, €1 8s. 
Massey’s Secret History of Romanism, 2nd edition, 5s. 
Moore’s Poetical Works, Vol. 10, foolscap 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Nelson’s (Lord) Family Prayers, 2nd edition, 18mo, 1s. 6d. 
Psalter and the Gospel, foolscap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

Russell’s (Lord Wm.) Life, 4th edition, Svo, 10s, 6d, 














Scriptural Instruction for Least and Lowest, 3 vols., 9s. 
Sermons for Christian Seasons, Vols. 1 and 2, 12mo, 4s. 
Slavery at Home, by a Woman of the World, feap., 2s. 6d. 
Somerville’s (A.) Roger Mowbray, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Spiritual Combat, by Scupoli, 3rd edition, 18mo, 2s. 6d. 
Stirling’s Cloister Life of Charles V., 3rd edition, p. 8vo, 8s. 
Taylor’s (W. F.) Man of Sin, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 

Tenison’s (Lady L.) Castile and Andalusia, #2 12s. 6d, 
Thoughts during Sickness, foolseap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Tupper’s Sermon on Creed, foolscap 8vo, cloth, 4s. 
Warren’s (S.) Now and Then, 4th edition, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 
Webb’s (Mrs.) Julio Arnouf, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Whitecross’s (J. H.) Sketches and Character, 8vo, 14s. 





ELECTRIC GAS. 


We have this week to announce one of the most 
astounding discoveries that has been made known 
for some time past—the conversion of water, by a 
simple magneto-electric process of decomposition, 
into a non-explosive illuminating gas! It is to 
supersede the use of coal-gas for lighting, heating, 
and cooking, and of coal fuel for locomotives and 
steam-boats, and a Company is, we hear, being 
formed with the intention literally of setting the 
Thames on fire. Whether the water-supply of 
London will be sufficient for the manufacture of 
our present consumption of gas in the metropolis, 
eighteen millions of cubic feet daily, we cannot 
undertake to say. Mr. Prestwich of London Clay 
notoriety will doubtless come to the rescue, and we 
may learn from him whether by more boring the 
public will be able to go on without smoke. ‘‘ By 
the present discovery,” says the prospectus of this 
incipient Company, ‘‘ water can be converted into 
gas at an almost nominal cost.” About sixpence 
per 1000 cubic feet is, we believe, the estimate. 
‘And it is impossible,” says truly the same 
authority, ‘to enter into any accurate calculation 
as to the amount of profits.” No manufacturing 
premises or extensive works are required. The 
process, it is said, may be performed in a magneto- 
electric machine, of comparatively small size, and 
every country mansion or town residence, shop or 
factory, steam-engine or cooking apparatus, loco- 
motive or steam-boat, may have its own portable 
gasometer. ‘‘In a sanitary point of view,” says 
the prospectus, ‘‘ the electric gas will be the means 
of rendering the atmosphere of the metropolis as 
free from soot and smoke as any city in the world”! 
and its advantages in a political sense are impor- 
tant indeed, for our War-Steamers, having the 
means of generating steam without smoke, will, it 
is said, “ be able to conceal their movements and 
projected operations from the knowledge of the 
enemy”! 

As in the case of all great inventions in embryo 
the preliminary experiments have only been made 
as yet on a small scale ; but the printed results are 
accompanied with a certificate of its ‘‘extraordi- 
nary” character and ‘‘perfect applicability ” by 
no less an authority than Dr. Leeson, F.R.S., and 
we ought not, therefore, to entertain any doubt of 
its genuineness. At the invitation of the interim 
Managing Director, Mr. Shepherd, we have made 
an examination of this ‘ invention ” for ourselves. 
An ingeniously-constructed magneto-electric ma- 
chine of large size is employed in effecting to all 
appearance the decomposition of a fluid contained 
in a number of bottles. The gas escaping from 
these is passed through some hydro-carbon com- 
pound to give it illuminating power, and it is col- 
lected in a gasometer and burnt at once in an 
ordinary Leslie gas-burner. It is said to be 
oxygen and hydrogen derived from the decom- 
position of water, with their explosive property 
destroyed! These gases, it may be well to explain, 
as liberated from water, exist in proportions form- 
ing a mixture which is violently explosive on the 
application of a spark; yet here is a gas burning 
quietly from an ordinary burner, and giving out 
a flame of the same illuminating power as com- 
mon coal gas. The gist of the invention is this. 
Some preparation—here is the secret—costing two- 
pence to 1000 cubic feet of gas, is used, which, 
being held in solution in the water, is said to 
destroy the explosive property of the liberated 
gases. Now the gases from water should exist in 
proportions of 88°9 of oxygen, and 11:1 of hydro- 











— = —$— 
gen; but an analysis of this gas by Mr. Holme 
Panopticon Professor of Chemistry, was shown to 
us, giving oxygen about 12, and hydrogen aboy; 
82. Itis clear therefore that water is not decon. 
posed ; and the only inference we can draw from 
this is, that the Electric Gas is derived simply 
from the preparation added to the water, ‘ 

The Panopticon Professor has made one disco. 
very which will greatly delight Professor Schonbein 
the discoverer of Ozone. He has determined i, 
existence in this electric gas quantitatively (we trys 
he will publish his process), and shown that the 
gases are non-explosive because ozone is present jy 
them. Now, ozone has never been detected by 
by the smell, and this new revelation of its proper. 
ties will doubtless set Schonbein, Fremy, Beogue. 
ral, Faraday, and others, upon a fresh inquiry, 
in connexion with the Panopticon Chair of Chemis. 
try. We do not mean to express any doubt, be it 
understood, of the power of the magneto-electric 
machine to decompose an ammoniacal salt, or some 
such compound equally rich in hydrogen. All we 
contend for is, that there is no decomposition of 
water. The Water Companies need not despair 
of fluid ;—and the Thames may glide on in peace, 





DISCOVERY OF A NEW ASSYRIAN OBELISK, 


THE Royal Asiatic Society has just received jptel. 

ligence of the discovery, at Koyunjik, of an obelisk 

of white stone, nine feet two inches in height from 

the base to the summit, and six feet three inches 

square at the base, so that it is considerably larger 

than the Nimrud obelisk in the British Museum. 

This obelisk was found lying on its side in the 

centre of the mound, fifteen feet below the surface. 

It is quite perfect and unbroken, but unfortunately 

the water has defaced some parts of the bas-reliefs 

and inscriptions with which it is covered. There 

are eight bas-reliefs on each side, each of which is 

accompanied by an inscription. The obelisk was 
about to be sent to Colonel Rawlinson when he 

wrote ; and he enclosed the letter of the gentleman 

who had superintended the excavation, from which 
we extract the following notice of the figures on the 
four sides:—First side. 1. Warriors besieging a 
tower. 2. King on the bank of a river, neara 
tower, accompanied by warriors wearing curious 
caps. 3. King sacrificing. 4. Four-wheeled car 
riage drawn by two horses; a man dancing infront. 
5. Same carriage followed by men carrying presents. 
6. Man in a chariot bearing a banner, and pre: 
ceded by eunuchs. 7. King seated on a chair, 
accompanied by two persons on chairs, with waiters 
and musicians. 8. Much defaced,—part of a castle 
visible. Second side. 1. King marching in a 
mountainous country. 2. King besieging a castle. 
3. The same subject. 4. King, with attendants 
5. Man driving loose horses. 6. Scribes going to 
a deserted castle. 7. King on his throne; anda 
small figure on a stool. 8. King hunting deer. 
Third side. 1, King besieging a fortress, which 
seems on fire, 2. Car drawn by two bullocks. 
3. Men sitting, two and two, on stools, 4. Man 
driving horses. 5. Man driving bullocks; some 
sacred flowers. 6. King in pursuit of fugitives. 
7. Flocks of sheep and attendant slaves; teits 
pitched. §. King hunting the wild ass. Fourth 
side. 1. King besieging a castle. 2. Defaced. 
3. King on his throne; idol seated on a stool; men 
driving a bullock for sacrifice. 4. Men carrying 
presents. 5. Five figures looking like kings, oné 
distinguished from the others. 6. Chariot drawn 
by two horses, preceded by king driving alone ™ 
another chariot. 7. King marching. 8. King 
hunting the wild bull. From a copy of a smal 
part of the inscriptions which Colonel Rawlinson 
has seen, he thinks the obelisk likely to be one @ 


Assur-akhpal, builder of the north-west palace of 


Nimrud; though the style and language, he says 
is rather that of Tiglath-Pileser [, ; but he is unable 
to pronounce with confidence until he sees the 


obelisk itself. 
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TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


We thought that we had quite done with Mr. 
Sparks and the controversy about the ‘ Washington 
Correspondence.’ In reviewing the last ‘ Letter to 
Lord Mahon’ (ante, p. 178), we expressed a hope 
that the matter was settled, Mr. Sparks retaining 
his character as a fair and trustworthy historian, 
but convicted of literary peccadilloes, amounting to 
esthetical error rather than ethical delinquency. 
The original charges of Lord Mahon arose from his 
observing discrepancies between some of Washing- 
ton’s letters as printed by Mr. Jared Sparks, and 
as they had already appeared in General Reed’s 
memoirs. It was afterwards acknowledged by 
Lord Mahon that he had been hasty and wrong in 
accusing Mr. Sparks of making additions to the 
original text, while with respect to omissions and 
alterations, the defence offered by Mr. Sparks was 
not received as altogether satisfactory. We refer 
our readers for details of the case, as it formerly 
stood, to the ‘ Literary Gazette’ 1852, p. 651, and 
1858, p. 178. Mr. Sparks has since examined 
more carefully the letters printed in General Reed’s 
memoir, and finds that even those differences 
which in the discussion he admitted are capable of 
further explanation. In a pamphlet entitled ‘ Re- 
marks ona Reprint of the Original Letters from 
Washington to Joseph Reed during the American 
Revoiution,’ he has printed in parallel columns 
passages from the text as given by Mr. Reed, and 
as found in the manuscript letter-book kept in the 
library of the Congress, and shows that most of 
the alterations were made in the transcription of 
the letters under Washington’s own superintend- 
ence. With the exception of certain slight varia- 
tions mentioned in foot-notes, the whole of the 
passages were printed by Mr. Sparks as they occur 
in the ‘ Letter-book ’ to which he had access. This 
explanation certainly removes much of the erro- 
neous impression as to the manner in which Mr. 
Sparks has fulfilled his editorial duties. 

A wide-spreading spirit of discontent in Scotland 
has at length found shape and utterance in the 
publication of a list of ‘national grievances,” 
With the purely political causes of complaint, such 
as the disproportion between Scottish taxation and 
representation, it is not our province to meddle. 
Neither do we consider the heraldic grievances of 
great moment, though the correct maintenance of 
the national symbols is not a mere matter of anti- 
quarian curiosity, but has important relations to 
Scottish history. But there is certainly ground 
for complaint on many points connected with sci- 
ence, literature, and education in Scotland. While 
the popish college of Maynooth receives nearly 
27,000/. annually from the national exchequer, the 
Protestant universities and colleges of Scotland 
receive the most trifling grants. Museums of 
geology have been established in London and 
Dublin, to which are transmitted sections of the 
strata, and specimens of the minerals of the different 
localities, by the officers employed in the Ordnance 


government. When the revenue contributed by 
Scotland amounts to 6,000,000/. yearly, and so 
little proportionally is done in return, there seems 
some just cause of dissatisfaction. Whatever may 
be thought of the political “ grievances,” it is cer- 


country, which Ireland obtains by dint of turbulence 
and clamour. At the same time, failing par- 
liamentary redress, our Scottish friends have the 
remedy in their own hands. <A large proportion 
of the Scottish revenue arises from the prevalence 
of the national vice of intemperance. Enough might 
easily be saved from whisky to support all the 
institutions, of the neglect of which by Govern- 
ment complaint is s0 loudly made. 

The following course of lectures and practical 
demonstrations will be given next session at the 
Metropolitan School of Science applied to Mining 
and the Arts, commencing on the Ist October 
with an introductory lecture by Professor EK. 
Forbes. 1. Chemistry, with special reference to 
the Arts, A. W. Hofmann, Ph.D. F.R.S.; 2. Natural 
History, applied to Geology and the Arts, E. 
Forbes, F.R.S.; 3. Physical Science, with its spe- 





cial applications, R. Hunt; 4. Applied Mechanics, 
R. Willis, M.A., F.R.S.; 5. Metallurgy, J. Perey, 
M.D., F.R.S.; 6. Geology, with its practical appli- 
cations, A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S.; 7. Mining. — 
8. Mineralogy, W. W. Smyth, M.A. Instruction 
in Mechanical Drawing is also given. The Royal 
College of Chemistry, now the chemical laboratory 
of this school, receives pupils at a fee of 10/. for the 
term of fourteen weeks. The same fee is charged 
in the Metallurgical laboratory. The fee for matri- 
culated students (exclusive of the laboratories) is 


payments of 20/.; this fee includes field instruction. 
botanists by his ‘Icones Plantarum Indic Orien- 


talis,’ has just returned to England after a sojourn 
of many years in India, and is about to establish 
himself near Kew for the convenience of his botani- 
cal pursuits. It was in Sir William Hooker’s 
plant-rooms at Glasgow, some twenty years since, 
that Dr. Wight conceived the idea of publishing 
the fruits of his researches in India, instead of 
sending them home for publication. He took out 
the lithographic materials necessary for illustra- 
tions—press, stones, ink, rollers, &e.—and_ the 
works above noticed have been the result. They 
are highly valued for their accuracy and sound 
views of structure, system, and nomenclature, and 
much good labour may be expected from him. 

The Geographical Society of Berlin, in its last 
sitting, was informed that the Russian Government 


from Cape North (latitude 724° north) to the 
mouths of the Danube (latitude 453° north.) This 
measure will traverse Europe in its longest part ; 
and it will be the most extensive ever made, 
being three degrees more than that taken by the 





Survey of the countries. No such museum has been | 
established in Edinburgh, and the survey of Scot- 
land has been almost wholly neglected, scarcely 
100,007. having been spent upon it in forty-four 
years, while the surveys of England and Ireland 
ve been carried on with energy, and completed 
at an expense of 1,630,0002. ‘The universities of 
Scotland are not represented in parliament, while 
those of England and Ireland are. The charitable | 
and educational establishments of Scotland receive 
no aid for public grants, with the meagre excep- 
tion of an ann‘ual donation by the Royal Commis- 
Sloner to the General Assembly of the Kirk for 
schools in the Highlands, Large sums are annually 
Voted for the maintenance of royal palaces, 
181,0007. last year, but the ancient palace cf 
Holyrood is falling into ruins for want of necessary 
repairs. A great variety of grants are refused to 
Scotland, which lighten the local burdens of other 
ee of the empire. Thus the police forces of 
udon and Dublin receive annual sums to the 
smount of 167,000/., while the Edinburgh police 
18 Not so assisted, nor is the constabulary force of 


English in Asia, which at present is the largest on 
record, 

The death of the Duke of Saxe-Weimar which 
took place recently, deserves a line of regret in a 
literary journal—first, because he was distinguished 
amongst German princes for his generous protec- 
tion to literature and art; and secondly, because 
he was the son of the excellent Charles Augustus, 
the friend and protector of Goethe. The new 
Duke of Saxe- Weimar promises, we hear, to main- 
tain the noble Mecwnasian traditions of his family. 
A new serial, by Mr. Thackeray, is announced 
to appear this autumn, by Messrs Bradbury and 
Evans, the publishers of Mr. Dickens’ works of the 
same class. 


vacant by the death of M. Ad. de Jussieu, has been 
abolished, and one of Paleontology has been sub- 
stituted, to which M. Alcide d’Orbigny has been 
appointed. 


The contents of the Egyptian galleries of the 
Louvre at Paris have just been re-arranged, and 
a portion of the interesting discoveries made by 





the north maintained, as elsewhere, chiefly by 





tainly hard that social and educational assistance | 
should be withheld from an orderly and peaceful | 


one payment of 301. for two years, or two annual | 
Dr. Wight, a gentleman well known among | 


talis,’ and his ‘ Prodromus Flore Peninsulz Orien- | 


intends to measure the degrees of the meridian | 


The chair of botany at the Jardin des Plantes, | 


{ 
| has brought full houses this week. 


| ance. She quite charmed the house by her delicate 


| M. Mariette, some time ago, in the Temple at 
| Memphis (found underground), has been added to 
them. The principal additions consist of a number 
of statuettes of the time of the fourth and fifth 
dynasties, which are remarkable for vigour and 
exactness of execution; of a statue of Apis of a 
later period—not so correctly designed, but with 
| some stains in paint still remaining; of a sphynx 
and three lions; of a bas-relief bearing the name 
| of King Menkehor, of the fifth dynasty; and of a 
number of inscriptions—some of them tributes to 
Apis, others official epitaphs, and one, the record 
of the birth and death of a sacred bull. M. 
Mariette is continuing his explorations at Mem- 
phis, and he is not without hopes of making other 
discoveries of an interesting character. The Vice- 
roy of Egypt only allows him to send one-third of 
the things he discovers to Europe—the rest are 
retained for a museum which it is intended to form 
at Cairo. 

The Exhibition of Paintings, Sculpture, &c., at 
Paris is to close this day. Forty-seven medals of the 
value of 1110/. will be distributed to the authors 
of the most meritorious works. One of them, 
| called the medal of honour, will be of the value of 

160/.; the others will be divided into three classes, 
of 601, 20/., and 10/. respectively. Each depart- 
| ment of the Exhibition -— paintings, sculpture, 
engravings, lithographs, and architectural designs, 
is to obtain a certain number of the medals; but 
that of paintings will necessarily have far the 
greatest. 

A monument to Copernicus has just been erected 
at Thorn in Prussia, his native place. It bears the 
inscription drawn up by Baron Humboldt—“‘ Nico- 
laus Copernicus, Torunensis, terre motor solis 
celique stator” on one side, and on the other, 
“* Natus anno 14738, obiit anno 1543.” 

Mr. Waddington, the Eastern traveller, has pre- 
| sented the Louvre at Paris with some bas-relief 
and Greek inscriptions found by him in Asia 
Minor. 


The only novelty at the Italian Opera this week 
| has been the production of Donizetti's La Favorita. 
The overture is poor in the extreme, and the 
second and third acts contain little to admire, but 
the fourth act is extremely fine, and presents us 
with Mario and Grisi in perfection. Signor Beletti 
is also distinguished in this opera for his careful 
and polished singing. The scenery and dresses are 
very effective throughout. 

The musical season, so far as concerts are con- 
cerned, is almost at an end. To-day there is a 
benefit concert at Stafford House, when the Black 
Swan, Miss Greenfield, is to sing a new song on 
| the inspiring subject of freedom. A concert is 
also to take place at the Hanover Rooms, in aid of 
| the Distressed Needlewomen’s Home. During the 
| past week, the chief musical event of the class has 
been Mr. Sims Reeves’ benefit at Drury Lane on 
Wednesday evening. Last Saturday, at the Hanover 
Rooms, a concert was given for the benefit of Mrs. 
| Wise, late governess lady superintendent of the 
Royal Academy of Music. The performers were 
very numerous, both vocal and instrumental. The 
| piano-forte quartette by Messrs. Holmes, Dorrell, 
| Wilkinson, and Brinley Richards, and Mr. Stern- 
| dale Bennett’s reading of Mendelssohn's celebrated 
| Lieder ohne Worte, were very effective. Mr. Chat- 
| terton played a fantasia in a style worthy of his 
| high reputation asa harpist. The vocalists sang 
| well, especially Mr. and Mrs. Sims Reeves, Miss 
| Dolby, and Mr. Weiss, but the concert as a whole 
was injudiciously long. The audience were tho- 
roughly tired out before the entertainment came 
to a close. 


| The return of the German company, at the St. 
James’s Theatre, to some of our Shaksperian plays 
Of Emil Dev- 
rient’s Handlet we gave an elaborate criticism last 
| year (‘ L.G.’ 1852, p. 501), and we only now refer 
to the play for the sake of noticing the Ophelia of 
) Fraiilein Fiihr. It was a most striking perform- 
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and intelligent appreciation of the part. The 
Polonius and King were also very good. On the 
whole, we have no company on the English stage 
at this moment competent to enact Shakspeare’s 
masterpiece with equal feeling and propriety ; and 
the pleasure afforded by this wonderful translation 
of Schlegel loses nothing by the modest equipments 
of scenery and stage effects. Last night Othello 
was to have been performed. 

At the Adelphi a capital burlesque of the Assy- 
rian tragedy, Sardanapalus, has been brought out. 
A very silly character is introduced for the sake of 
bringing Mr. Keeley into it ; but, in other respects, 
it is deserving of merit. It is not made too absurd, 
as is the case with most burlesques. The dresses 
partake of all the richness and character of the 
original, and much humour is produced by the 
actors wittily imitating the postures and attitudes 
of the figures as represented on the marbles. Miss 
Maskell’s by-play is particularly happy in this 
respect, and is worthy of even more study. 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royau Institution.—May 13th.—The Duke of 
Northumberland, K.G., F.R.S., President, in the 
chair. Professor Edward Forbes, F.R.S., Presi- 
dent of the Geological Society, ‘On some new 
points in British Geology.’ Not many years ago it 
used to be said that the geology of England was 
done, and yet the best investigated localities are 
constantly affording fresh discoveries. When the 
Lecturer last year exhibited Captain Ibbetson’s 
beautiful and accurate model of Whitecliff Bay in 
theIsle of Wight, in illustration of his views re- 
specting the distribution of species in time, he had 
not the slightest suspicion that this particular 
locality, so often and apparently so thoroughly 
explored, could yield new results and new inter- 
pretations. Nevertheless, having had occasion, at 
the suggestion of Sir Henry De la Beche, to exa- 
mine the tertiary strata of the Isle of Wight for the 
purposes of the Geological Survey of Great Britain, 
this very bay of Whitecliff proved to be a rich 
source of novel geological information. Moreover, 
a great portion of the Isle of Wight, on further 
examination, turned out to belong to « division of 
the older tertiaries, that had never been demon- 
strated to exist within the British Islands. As a 
general statement of these results and of their bear- 
ings may be more intelligible to non-professional 
lovers of geology than the detailed memoirs about 
to be published on the subject, Professor Forbes 
has taken this opportunity of communicating them 
to the Members of the Royal Institution. The Isle 
of Wight is divided into two portions by a great 
chalk ridge running east and west. This is the 
ridge of vertical chalk beds. To the north of it, 
the country is composed of tertiary ; to the south, 
of older strata, as far down in the geological scale 
as the Wealden. ‘The Lower Greensand or Neo- 
comian beds occupy the greater part of the surface 
of the southern division, and freshwater tertiaries 
that of the northern. At Alum Bay, on the west, 
and Whitecliff Bay, on the east, the ends of the 
older tertiary strata, as they rise above the chalk, 
are seen truncated and upturned, being all affected 
by the movement which caused the verticality of 
the chalk. These tertiaries constitute the follow- 
ing groups, successively enumerated in ascending 
order,—the Plastic clay, the Bugnor series (equiva- 
lents of the true London clay), the Bracklesham 
series, and the Barton series, upon which lie the 
Headon Hill sands, and those fresh-water strata 
that, spreading out, form the gently undulating 
country extending from near the base of the chalk 
ridge to the sea. Owing to the section at Headon 
Hill near Alum Bay being so clear and conspicuous, 
and their position being in the loftiest tertiary hill 
that exhibits its internal structure in the island, 
the fresh-water and fluvio-marine beds which com- 
pose that elevation have long attracted attention, 
and have been described by many observers, the 
first of whom was the late Professor Webster. The 


apparent slight inclination of these beds, as seen in 
the Headon section, except at the point where they 
are suddenly curved in conformity with the verti- 








cality of the chalk and the beds immediately above 
it, appear to have led geologists to the notion that 
the fluvio-marine portion of the Isle of Wight was 
composed entirely of continuations of the beds 
forming Headon Hill. Two observers only suspected 
a discrepancy—viz., Mr. Prestwich, who, ina short 
communication to the British Association at South- | 
ampton, expressed his belief that Hempstead Hill, | 
near Yarmouth, would prove to be composed of strata | 
higher than those of Headon ; and the Marchioness | 
of Hastings, who, having given much time to the | 
search for the remains of fossil vertebrata in the 
tertiaries of the Isle of Wight and Hordwell, 
declared her conviction that these remains belonged | 
to distinct species, according as they were collected 

at Hordwell, Hempstead, and Ryde, and that these 

three localities could not, as was usually understood, 

belong to the same set of strata. ‘The recently pub- 

lished monograph of the pulmoniferous mollusks of 
the English Eocene Tertiaries, by Mr. Frederic 

Edwards, afivrded also indications of the shells 

therein so well described and figured having been | 
collected in strata of more than one age. 
days’ labour at the west end of the island convinced 

Professor Forbes that the surmises alluded to were 

likely to prove true, and that the structure of the 

north end of theisland had been in the main misunder- | 
stood. After four months’ constant work at both | 
extremities and along the intermediate country, | 
he succeeded in making out the true succession of 
beds. with most novel and gratifying results. 
During this work he was greatly aided by his 
colleague, Mr. Bristow, and by Mr. Gibbs, an inde- 
fatigable and able collector attached to the Geolo- | 
gical Survey. The fresh-water strata of White- 
cliff Bay proved to be wholly misinterpreted. In- 
stead of their being constituted out of the Headon 
Hill strata only, more than a hundred feet thick- 
ness of them are additional beds characterized by | 
peculiar fossils, and resting upon a marine stratum | 
that overlies the Bembridge limestone, the equiva- | 
lent of which at Headon isa soft concretionary | 
calcareous marl, scarcely visible except in holes 

among the grass immediately under the gravel on 
the summit of the hill. The beds of the true Hea- | 
don series, in fact, are all included in the sub-verti- | 
cal portion of the Whitecliff sections, and are there 
present in their full thickness. They are succeeded | 
by peculiar strata of intermediate character, for | 


| 


which the name of St. Helen’s beds is proposed, | 
and which become so important near Ryde that | 
they constitute a valuable building stone. The | 
Bembridge limestone that lies above is the same | 
with the Binstead limestone near Ryde, out of 
which were procured the remains of quadrupeds of 
the genera Anoplotherium, Paleotherium, &c., iden- | 
tical with those found in the Gypsiferous beds of | 
Montmartre. The Sconce limestone near Yarmouth | 
is also the same, and none of these limestones are | 
identical with any of those conspicuous among the | 
fluvio-marine strata at Headon Hill, and with which | 
they have hitherto been confounded. They are | 
far above them, and are distinguished by distinct 
and peculiar fossils. Almost all the country north | 
of the chalk ridge, exclusive of the small strip | 
occupied by the marine Eocenes, is composed of | 
marls higher in the series than any of the Headon | 
Hill beds, and hitherto wholly undistinguished, 

except in the Whitecliff section, where the age 

and relative position had been entirely mistaken. 

These are the Bembridge marls of Professor Forbes. 

Above them are still higher beds, preserved only 

in two localities—viz., at Hempstead-hill, to the | 
west of Yarmouth, and in the high ground at | 
Parkhurst. For these the name of Hempstead | 
series is proposed. ‘Their characteristic fossils are ' 
very distinct, and the highest bed of the series | 
is marine. These beds prove to be identical with | 
the Limburg or Tongrien beds of Belgium, and | 
with the Gres de Fontainebleau series in France. | 
We thus get a definite horizon for comparison with 
the Continent, and are enabled toshow, that instead | 
of our English series of Eocene tertiaries being | 
incomplete in its upper stages as compared with | 
those of France and Belgium, it is really the most 

complete section in Europe, probably in the world. 

We are enabled by it to correct the nomenclature 


| these Maltese beds are unconformable, and evident 
| long subsequent to the deposition of the great nun 


A few | 


called Lower Miocene formations of France an 
Germany are in true sequence with the Eoce 
strata, and are linked with them both stmt, 
graphically and by their organic contents, yj, 
are also enabled to refer, with great probability 
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used on the Continent, and to prove that the ».f 





the so-called Miocene tertiaries of the Medits. 


ranean basin, of Spain and Portugal—those y | _ 


the well-known Maltese type—to their true pos. 


tion in the series, and to place them onaho. | 


zon with the Tongrien division of the Eocenes, 4; 


mulitic formation, we are enabled to assign x 
approximate limit to the estimate of the latest a» 
of that important series. From weil marked analy 
gies we get at a probable date even for the Austn. 
lian tertiaries. Thus the deciphering of the tn: 
structure of a small portion of the British islay 
can throw fresh light upon the conformation ¢ 
vast and far-apart regions. The peculiar unduh. 
tory contour of the surface of the fluvio-marix 
portion of the Isle of Wight is due to the gent 
rolling of these beds in two directions, one paralld 
with the strata of the chalk ridge, and the others 
right angles to it. The valleys and hills runing 
northwards to the sea depend upon the synclimi 
and anteclinal curves of the latter system of rk, 
a fact hitherto unnoticed, and the non-recognition 
of which has probably been one cause of the er. 
neous interpretation of the structure of the Isle of 
Wight hitherto received. The truncations of thee 
curves along the coast of the Solent exhibit at in. 
tervals beautiful and much neglected sections, wel 
worthy of careful study. There is one of thee 
sections near Osborne. Her Majesty’s residence 
stands upon a geological formation hitherto unr. 
cognised in Britain. Near West Cowes there ar 
several fine sections along the shore. The total 
thickness of unclassified strata in the Isle of Wight 
is four hundred feet, if not more, and within this 
range are at least two distinct sets of organic re: 
mains. The fluvio-marine beds in all, including 
the Headon series, are very nearly 600 feet thick, 


R. S. or Lirerature.—July 6th.—Sir John 
Doratt, V.-P., in the chair. Mr. Vaux commun 


| cated a paper from the Rev. Dr. Hincks, ‘On a 


Ancient Cylinder in the British Museum,’ in which 
Dr. Hincks stated that he had ascertained this 
cylinder to contain a much more ancient historical 
notice than any other document which had, as yet, 
been published; and that another cylinder had 
lately been noticed by Colonel Rawlinson, which, 
in Dr, Hincks’s opinion, was nearly the same 
the one in the Museum, but not so interesting, a 
much of the chronological matter appeared to be 
wanting on it, or, at all events, had not bee 
noticed by Colonel Rawlinson. Both decipherers 
agree in referring the two cylinders to the same 
monarch, Tiglath-Pileser. The date of the Museum 


| cylinder can be approximated very nearly. |The 


king who wrote it is the same who is mentioned 
on the Bavian inscription of Sennacherib, as hav- 
ing been conquered by the Babylonians 418 years 
before the first year of Sennacherib. At this 
period Nineveh was destroyed, and Kalah Sherghat 
became the seat of government, and certain images 
of gods were carried to Babylon, which Sennacherid 
subsequently brought back with him from that city. 
Now, as Sennacherib’s conquest of Babylon was 
B.c. 702, the previous fall of Nineveh must have 
been in B.c. 1120, and the date of the cylinder may 
have been a few years later, about B.c. 1110. hn 
the inscription, Tiglath-Pileser speaks of four of i 
ancestors, all of whom bear the titles of kings 
Assyria—and notices especially one of thet, 
‘‘Shemsiyao,” the son of “ Ishmi-Dakan”—a nant 
which Dr. Hincks considers to be certain. He 
states also, in the same inscription on the cylinder, 
that he rebuilt a certain temple at Kalah Sherghit, 
which his great grandfather had taken down, ant 
which had been originally built by Shemsiyao # 
years before. These years must have terminate 
with either the taking down of the temple or ® 
re-edification ; in the former case Shemsiyao mus 
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have lived B.c. 1750; in the latter B.c. 1840. 

Tiglath- Pileser adds, that he made tablets and in- 

gribed sculptures, containing a record of his con- 

quests, and that he put them up in the temple; 

and that he at the same time found tablets and 

inscribed sculptures of his ancestor ‘‘ Shemsiyao,” 

which were of course in a character then legible 

and similar to that which he used himself, and that 

he put these up in the temple by the side of his 
own. Dr. Hincks suggests that they are probably 
there now, and may yet be found, whenever the 
great mound at Kalah Sherghat shall be thoroughly 
explored. The accuracy of the date, 641 years, 
like that of 418 years on the Bavian inscription, is 
worthy of remark, as it is clearly not intended as 
a mere approximation, as in that case round num- 
bers would have been used. It is probably taken 
from some canon of the kings’ reigns, fragments of 
which have been found among the Assyrian collec- 
tions in the British Museum.—Mr. Birch read ex- 
tracts from a letter he had just received from 
Colonel Rawlinson, in which he stated that he had 
much difficulty with regard to the name of Egypt 
in the inscriptions. Two words occur, one reading 
Musuri; the other, Musri: the question is, whether 
they have the same or different meanings. Colonel 
Rawlinson thinks the former is the case, and adds 
that, in his opinion, the only genuine notices of 
Egypt are, where Sargon defeats the King of Gaza, 
then subject to Egypt; where he receives the tri- 
bute of Pharaoh of Egypt; where the King of Ash- 
dod flies to Egypt, then subject to Meroe; in Sen- 
nacherib’s campaign in Palestine ; and in the titles 
of Esarhaddon. In all these cases the correct 
orthography is Musuri. If this be true, the other 
notices hitherto applied to Egypt must indicate 
some other place to the north of Assyria. Thus, in 
the account of the building of Khorsabad, the 
words ‘‘ after the fashion of Egypt” must mean in 
reality ‘‘in the direction of Musr,” (‘the moun- 
tains above Nineveh” being sometimes added.) 


Again, although ‘‘ horses” are certainly indicated 


in the tribute of Egypt given to Sargon, and 


although that monarch speaks of ‘horses of 
Musr” among his especial trophies, he must refer 


to this northern region. The most important ques- 


tion, however, refers to the tribute of Musr given 


to Deleboras in the third panel of the obelisk. 


The objects enumerated in the epigraph are “‘ double- 


backed camels, oxen of the river Jrkiya, elephants, 


heifers(?) monkeys, and baboons.” Colonel Rawlin- 
son states that he had always hitherto supposed the 
The 
Tiglath-Pileser cylinder contains, however, a de- 
tailed account of the conquest of Musr by the Assy- 
rian king, with a list of forty countries which he 
overran in Northern Syria, the names of which 
are, for the most part, obscure—perhaps because 
Of these, fifteen 
appear to have been situated to the east of the 
Euphrates, in and about the Taurus; the remainder 
to the west of the Euphrates, and the shores of the 
‘ After overrunning these coun- 
tries, Tiglath-Pileser attacks the Hittites, and takes 
Carchemish, which was, at that time, apparently 
on the left bank of the Euphrates ; and immediately 
after this, follows the expedition against Musr. In 
afterwards describing the extent of his dominions, 
he mentions the Mediterranean as his western 
On these 
grounds, Colonel Rawlinson now thinks that Musr 
Tepresents Persian Armenia. In conclusion, Colonel 
Rawlinson gives it as his opinion that Nineveh was 


Irkiya to be the Erchoas of Upper Egypt. 


they belonged to Scythic tribes. 


Mediterranean. 


limit, and the Lower Zab as his eastern. 


investigator as Mr. Newton will find many objects 
of interest to reward his researches.—Mr. Birch 
also communicated to the Society some curious 
results of the late visit of M. Guérin to the island 
of Samos. It appears M. Guérin spent six weeks 
there, during which time he was able to explore it 
very thoroughly, and to discover the mouniain 
which Herodotus (iii. 60) mentions was cut through 
by Eupalinus of Megara. M. Guérin made several 
excavations, and cleared away enough rubbish to 
enable him to pass along the ancient tunnel more 
than 500 paces.—A portion of a paper by Mr. 
Greenwood, ‘ On certain Epochal Periods of Papal 
History,’ was then read. 


Astatic.—July 2nd.—Lord Ashburton in the 
chair. The secretary read a paper, by E. C. 
Ravenshaw, Esq., ‘On the Winged Bulls, Lions, and 
other symbolical figures from Nineveh. The writer 
began by noticing the obvious character of these 
sculptures as symbols connected with the ancient 
religion of Assyria. ‘The chief mythological figures 
are the winged bull, with a man’s face; the winged 
lion, with a man’s face; the winged man, with a 
fir cone in one hand, and a square basket or vessel 
in the other; and a man, with the head and wings 
of an eagle or hawk; and the hypothesis which 
the writer maintains with respect to them is, that 
they are, as already surmised by Mr. Layard, the 
originals of the cherubims of Ezekiel; that they 
were likewise the originals of the Apocalyptic beasts 
of St. John ; and that, slightly modified, they were 
afterwards adopted, and are now used as the sym- 
bols of the four Evangelists. The winged lion was 
assigned to St. Mark, as the symbol of strength ; 
the winged ox to St. Luke, as the symbol of 
sacrifice; the eagle and chalice to St. John, as the 
symbol of contemplation ; and the winged man, 
with a cup and hatchet, to St. Matthew, as the 
symbol of power. The employment of these figures 
as astronomical symbols formed the next branch 
of the inquiry; and the conclusions were, that the 
colossal bulls are the symbols of the sun in Taurus, 
or the vernal equinox; that the winged man is 
Mitra, or Serosh, the guardian of the autumnal 
equinox; and the winged man-lion, and the eagle- 
headed man, the symbols of the solstices, being 
the four cherubims who watched the gates of heaven 
and upheld the zodiac. The writer further attempts 
to fix, approximatively, the date of the invention 
of the zodiac by a calculation of the retrogression 
of the equinoxes since the period when the vernal 
equinox was in Taurus—viz., B.c. 2545. As regards 
the other mythological figures, it is probable that 
the man with a goat in his arms represents the 
constellation Capricorn, and the newly-discovered 
fish-god that of Pisces. All the names of the 
gods found in the Nineveh inscriptions will pro- 
bably, on further inquiry, prove the names of 
constellations, stars, or planets, chosen as the 
guardian angels of nations, kings, or individuals. 
The mystic tree, which forms so conspicuous an 





stood on the half-way verge between his creation 

and our own time; and in looking at the primi- 

tive embodiment of those ideas which gave the 

first impulse to art. He hoped that what he had 

laid before the Society would be a step in the 

elucidation of the traditions of Asia at that early 

period, relative to the origin and destiny of man- 

kind; and that it would aid in developing the 

notions then existing as to the power and attri- 

butes of the Creator of the world. Recently re- 

ceived letters from Colonel Rawlinson contain 
several valuable additions to the Assyrian sylla- 
barium. These will be printed by the Society in 
the sequel, preparing by Colonel Rawlinson, *o his 
memoir, of which the first part is published. A 
nunber of curious identifications are also —_—— 
showing themselves, the ultimate results of whic 

wiil be highly valuable to history and chronology, 
although their interest is for the present rather 
philological than historical. Among them may be 
mentioned the symbol of the god Nergal, wor- 
shipped by the Samaritan Cuthites (2 Kings, viii. 30). 
This discovery enables us to read the name of the 
brother of Esarhaddon, called in the inscription 
after the name of the god, and recorded by Aby- 
denus as the successor of Sennacherib named 
Nergillus. The Colonel has also found a name 
which this identification enables him to read, 
Nergal-sar-ussar, the Nericassolassar of Ptolemy’s 
canon, perhaps the Nergal-Sharezer of Jere- 
miah, xxxix. 3, one of Nebuchadnezzar’s chief 
officers. Another minute and curious philological 
argument gives increased probability to the identi- 
fication of Sargon and Shalmaneser, the epithet of 
Sargon frequently repeated in the inscriptions 
being thereby phonetically rendered Salamanassur, 
though this is a point which still requires verifica- 
tion. The Colonel gives several reasons for reading 
the name of the second of the great gods of the 
Pantheon as Nuha. This god is in some inserip- 
tions called Sisirsu ; and the usual epithets applied 
to him are the swimming god, the god of ships, 
and the god of the sea. Colonel Rawlinson has 
long ago ascertained the identification of this god 
with the Greek Poseidon. We have here the old 
myth communicated by Berossus,—the identifica- 
tion of Noah and Xisuthrus and Neptune. The 
third god, read phonetically Anu, is probably the 
Pluto of classical mythology, but the materials for 
identification are as yet scanty. The comminatory 
passages against all persons who injure the tablets 
set up, which in the time of Darius had dwindled 
down to the wish that the offender may be child- 
less and short-lived, are found in the earlier records 
of more portentous dimensions. Imprecations are 
hurled against the offenders, devoting them to 
wander over the seas, to shiver in the winds, to 
perish on the rocks, and to burn in the fire; “he 
shall go far away, and inhabit a place which has 
not a name; Anu, Bel, Nuha, and Rhea(?) the 
chief of the gods, shall make him pass his years in 
misery, &c.” On Michaux’s stone, each of the 
gods, in turn, is invoked to pour out his wrath on 
the destroyer of the tablets; and the symbols of 





object in the sculptures, has evidently some astro- 
nomical signification. The number of its rosettes 
or leaves vary considerably, but never exceed 
thirty; and the winged circle, or the new moon, 
and some stars, are generally seen above it. Hence 
it seems probable that these trees were orreries, 
showing the month, day, or season which is being 
celebrated by the winged figures, or priests, who 
are represented in connexion with them. The 








not built till about B.c. 1000, Alassar, or Kalah | winged circles, or eyes, which are frequently 


Sherghat, being the original capital; that Babylon 


appears for the first time on the Nimrud obelisk 


placed above the sacred tree, and seem to form the 
, | principal object of adoration, so closely resemble 


and is then only mentioned as a town; and that | the winged globes on the portals of the Egyptian 
3 ged g P 


the name which he and Dr. Hincks have hitherto 


letter from Mr, Colnaghi, jun., secretary to Mr 


Newton, H.M. Vice-Consul at Mytilene, in which 
he states that Mr. Newton has been busily occupied 
in collecting inscriptions in the island of Rhodes, 
and that he has just started, accompanied by Mr. 

I Athens, on a visit to Cos, Patmos, and 
Scio, It can hardly be doubted, that so able an 


Finlay of 


| typical of time; but came afterwards to be looked 


and source of all good. 








{ 
| the frequent modifications in minute points, ren- 


- temples, that it is difficult to disbelieve the iden- | 
read “ Kar-duniyas,” is, after all, nothing else than | tity of their origin. At first they were probably | 
the biblical Shinfr.—Mr. Birch read an interesting 
upon as the symbols of Ormazd, the active Creator, | 
The writer concludes 
with some apologetic observations on the specula- 
tive tenour of the memoir; but thought it fair to 
suppose that interest would be felt in inquiries 
into the ideas which ruled an important section of 
the civilized world 3000 years ago, when man 


the gods are added to render the curse more effec- 
| tive. Colonel Rawlinson’s last communications 
| induce a hope that he will shortly send home more 
| copious results of his investigations, matter for 
which is crowding upon him on all sides. The 
constant accumulation of these new materials, and 


dered necessary by such accumulation, constitutes 
much of the difficulty of coming to a conclusion in 
this vast field of research. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, July 13th. 

‘‘ BETWEEN the 11th December, 1851, and the 11th 
December, 1852,” wrote Alexandre Dumas a few days 
ago to the editor of one of the principal journals, “I 
have written a work in five volumes, called ‘ Con- 
science l'Innocent,’ another in twelve volumes, called 
the ‘Comtesse de Charny,’ another in six volumes, 
called the ‘ Pasteur d’ Ashbourn,’ another in six vo- 
lumes, called ‘ Isaac Laqueden,’ another in two vo- 

lumes, called ‘ Leone Leona ;’ and in addition, eight 
‘ 


| 
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volumes of the ‘Memoirs of My Life.’ Adding to 
these about a volume of other writings which I do 
not take the trouble to recapitulate, I arrive at a 
total of forty volumes, which comprise something 
like 120,000 lines, or 8,000,000 letters. Such has 
been my year’s work.” The worthy gentleman 
records these interesting statistics with evident 
gratification, and he seems confidently to expect 
that they will excite the admiration of mankind. 
But I fancy he is quite mistaken in supposing that 
this extraordinary fecundity is creditable to a 
writer. Men of the literary profession are not 
mere manuscript-producing machines ; in that ca- 
pacity any lawyer's clerk in Chancery Lane will 
easily beat them, even though they be as rapid and 
as laborious scribes as Dumas himself. Talent and 
genius were not given to them by God to be 
diluted in floods of type : their education and read- 
ing were destined for something nobler than the 
manufacture of bales of volumes for the circulat- 
ing library first and the cheesemonger after- 
wards. It is not by the yard-measure and the scale 
that their labours should be measured : quality, not 
quantity, is what the public has a right to expect 
from them. These common-place yet very true 
axioms are, however, regarded with lofty contempt 
by the majority of modern French writers, and 
especially by those in the department of light lite- 
rature. As Voltaire and Walter Scott were vo- 
luminous and brimful of genius, it has become the 
fashion to imagine that every one who is volumi- 
nous must needs have genius also. As those two 
illustrious men wrote with facility, the facile pen 
which can fill sheet after sheet with calligraphy, 
as rapidly as a linen-draper’s shopman can mea- 
sure ribbons, is assumed to be the only one worth 
anything. The solid learning which such men 
possessed before they began to write is not thought 
worth acquiring ; and the hard and indefatigable 
reading which they kept up in conjunction with 
their literary labours, is considered ignoble 
drudgery. Hence there are scores of men in the 
present day who can boast of the ten, twenty, 
or thirty volumes they have knocked off ; but we 
should seek in vain therein for the knowledge, the 
thought, or at least the intellectual entertainment, 
which we have a right to expect in the thing called 
a book. Hence a man like Dumas, who really 
possesses literary qualities of a high order, thinks 
it less glorious to win the admiration of the re- 
flecting and the capable, by pointing to a fine page 
or a noble chapter, than to astonish the vulgar by 
recording how many lines of print he dashed off 
in a given time. Hence, in short, writers deli- 
berately— 
** Rack their brains for lucre, not for fame,” 

and degrade what should be a noble profession into 
a vile mechanical calling. 

Another vice of French authorship is what is 
called collaboration—i. e., two, or three, or four 
men uniting their wits and their pens to produce a 
single work. With such a system anything like 
invention, or portraiture of character, or skilful 
development of plot, in a novel or play, is almost 
impossible ; whilst style, which in every language 
is most important, and in French may be said to 
be all-essential, is naturally completely sacrificed. 
Yet collaboration is all the rage, especially in writ- 
ing for the stage. With the exception, indeed, of 
Ponsard, and of one or two others of less note, there 
is not a single one of the two or three hundred 
dramatic authors of France, from the great Scribe 
to the unknown Monsieur Un Tel, who produces a 
piece, however small or insignificant, ‘‘ entirely 
out of his own head”—to use a schoolboy’s expres- 
sion. Surely it isa sign of marvellous intellectual 
poverty to read on a play-bill, four, five, or six 
names of authors, some of them not altogether un- 

- known, as the joint producers of a paltry vaude- 
ville or an absurd melodrama. But ifan announce- 
ment, which has this day attracted my attention be 
correct, this evil appears more likely to spread than 
to become restricted; this announcement was 
that a piece in preparation at one of the Boulevard 
theatres, under the title Les Moutons de Panurge, 
has been written by not fewer than twenty-five 
authors ! 





Reprints of works of long-established popularity, 
by authors living or dead, continue to form the 
grent bulk of the production of the Parisian pub- 
lishers ; consequently, though the number of pub- 
lications appears to have increased, and really has 
done so, there is as great a dearth of new works as 
there was on the first establishment of the new 
imperial régime. Thus, then, the fear entertained 
by many, that the new empire, with its system of 
despotism, would act asa pestilential blight on litera- 
ture, has been fully realised ; and the proud boasts 
of one of its principal partisans, that it would 
‘faire du Louis XIV.” in a literary point of view 
turns out to be smoke. 

It appears from a curious statistical return pub- 
lished by a theatrical journal, that the number of 
male pupils who in the course of the last year en- 
tered the Conservatoire, or private schools in this 
city, to study for the stage, was 160 ; and that of 
them 38 were shopmen, or sons of grocers, 18 
compositors, 13 shoemakers, 5 hatters, 15 carpen- 
ters, 2 gold-beaters, 4 students, and 8 lawyers’ 
clerks, the rest being the sons or relatives of actors, 
or of no regular profession. The novelist Balzac, 
in one of his works, makes some profound philoso- 
phical reflections on the grave problem why a 
young man, in choosing his calling for life, should 
manifest a stronger vocation for the trade of a 
grocer than for that of a baker, or butcher, and 
vice versa. But I fancy he would have been more 
puzzled to have explained why the honourable fra- 
ternity of grocers should in one year produce 38 
candidates for the glory of the stage, when only 
13 shoemakers aspire to strut in the ‘‘ grandes 
cothurni,” as Horace calls them. In England, if I 
mistake not, tailors, more than any other trade, 
are afflicted with stage mania ; and herein we may 
trace a certain mysterious sympathy between them 
and the grocers; for, in France, the weighing of 
sugar is considered every whit as béte as the stitch- 
ing of garments seems in England, and the poor 
épiciers are subjected to the self-same biting jibes, 
malicious scoffs, and sarcastic epigrams, that the 
knights of the needle have to endure at home. 

Professor Faraday's explanation of the mystery 
of table-turning has been translated into all the 
newspapers here, and has excited very great atten- 
tion indeed. Gratitude is expressed to the eminent 
savant for the pains he has condescended to take to 
demonstrate, by actual experiment, that it is by 
physical power, and not by any magnetic fluid, 
that tables move on being pressed by the fingers. 
Complaints are made that the Academy of Sciences, 
or at least some member of it, did not take the 
trouble to do the same sort of thing when the 
moving mania was at its height. Had this been 
done, hundreds of intelligent men would have es- 
caped the annoyance of having, somewhat too 
hastily, appeared to credit the prevalent delusion, 
and some half-dozen scientific men of real eminence 
would not have grossly committed themselves to 
what it is now olear is a palpable absurdity. But, 
after all, table-moving seems to have had its day in 
this city, as demonstrations of it have entirely 
ceased in private society, and as talking about it 
has become a bore. 











VARIETIES. 


Table-moving.—‘‘ I do not presume to enter the 
lists with Professor Faraday. I have no theory of 
my own to offer, but I am thoroughly convinced 
that an occult principle does exist, which is yet to be 
explained. When table-turning was first heard of, I, 
in common with most other people, was a thorough 
sceptic, but, having witnessed one or two experi- 
ments, made, as I was convinced, in good faith, I 
became possessed with a strong opinion that there 
was ‘something in it.’ This opinion was confirmed 
when I took part in an experiment most carefully 
and conscientiously conducted. A common kitchen 
table, of very considerable weight, was brought 
into the dining-room, where, of course, there was 
a carpet, creating great additional resistance. Four 
persons only sat down to the table. We were sur- 
rounded by several sceptics, who did not spare their 
ridicule while we were patiently waiting for a ma- 








nifestation. To satisfy the unbelievers, I suggested 
that we should place only the tips of our fingery 
upon the table in the lightest possible manner, and 
this was strictly adhered to. It was within five 
minutes of the hour ere any motion was perceptible 
and I was upon the point of declaring the affair 
failure, when the expected effect was produced 
and a slow movement was at my will gradually 
converted into a comparatively rapid rotation, suf. 
ficient to render me extremely giddy. It was 
stated that fifty-five minutes was an unusually lon 
time, and that the effect was delayed by the inter. 
ruptions to which we were subjected, which diverted 
our attention, But how does this apply to the 
‘pushing’ theory? Surely a ‘pushing’ power re. 
quires no such time for its development, nor would 
muscular action be affected by such interruptions, 
for, be it remembered, we are said to ‘ push’ without 
knowing it. With reference to this experiment, I 
am enabled to assert that Professor Faraday’s ex. 
planation as to ‘pushing’ is utterly unavailing, 
With the tips of the fingers of the four operators 
placed upon the table, in the same position as in 
the experiment, it was impossible to move it. The 
resistance offered by the carpet made it physically 
impracticable. The singular phenomenon of ‘table- 
moving’ must be further investigated ; it will not 
do to denounce it as a delusion. At any rate we 
must have some more satisfactory solution than 
the daring dictum that people ‘push’ heavy tables 
without knowing it. M. H.” 
** We insert this as a specimen of the communi- 
cations sent to us on table-moving, involving views 
opposed to our own. 

The Adelphi Theatre at Edinburgh.—The ruins 
left by the fire are being cleared away, and a new 
theatre on an improved and enlarged plan, by Mr. 
David Bryce, architect, is to be erected on the 
same site; indeed, very extensive alterations 
had been determined on a few months previous 
to the fire. The new theatre will cover the same 
area as the former one; but the interior arran- 
gements will be such, that the accommodation, 
both for actors and audience, will be very much 
greater than previously. The position of the stage 
will be altered, while its length will be increased 
from 54 to 60 feet, and its width at the prosce- 
nium from 24 to 30 feet. The dress boxes will be 
much nearer the stage than in the old theatre— 
the horse-shoe form having been adopted in place 
of the oblong. The dress circle will run round 
the entire building, instead of embracing only two 
sides as before. The entrances to all parts of 
the theatre will be considerably improved, the 
chief alteration being in the main entrance, which 
it is proposed to place at the corner of Brough- 
ton-street and Little King-street, instead of in 
Broughton-street as before. It is calculated that 
the theatre will hold 2000 persons, there being 
sittings for 1750, or 400 more than there was ac- 
commodation for in the old house. The contract 
for the building has been given to Messrs. 
M‘Gibbon at 7000/. ; and the decorations and fit 
tings will cost some thousands more. The erection 
will be commenced forthwith.— Builder. 

American Criticism.—There was the old, pro- 
found, oracular style, with words as voluminous as 
the big wigs of the utterers; then, after a while, 
was broken up by the metaphysical disquisitions 
of Foster, Coleridge, and Quincey; then Hazlitt 
popularized the philosophy by his enthusiasm, and 
Leigh Hunt watered it with his egotism. These 
influences united improved vastly the popular cri- 
tical style of the times. You could readily trace 
the effect in the Reviews and the better newspaper 
literature. A little more scholastic was a certail 
poetical and meditative school of criticism of the 
Monckton Milnes order. Then Macaulay had 4 
few followers in the declamatory, sweeping, pl 
turesque way, which he had derived from Jeffrey; 
and, lastly, we had the vicious angular twists, a0 
«damnable iteration” of Carlyle—trooped after by 
a school of desperate imitators, who found how 
easy it was to assume the appearance of force and 
energy in that fashion.— New York Literary World. 
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Just published, price 2s., post 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 


OSCOE’S LIBRARY ; or, Old Books and Old 
R Times. By the Rev. JAMES ASPINALL, M.A., Rector of 
Althorpe, Lincolnshire; Author of “‘ Sermons Doctrinal and 
Practical,” ‘“‘ Occasional Sermons,” “ Liverpool a Few Years 


= London: Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 
Liverpool: Deighton and Laughton, Church Street. 


OUSEHOLDERS’ LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY.—This Company offers safe and profitable in 
yestment for large or small sums of money. The Funds are lent 
on the security of Freehold and Leasehold Property, in connexion 
with a Life Assurance, thus superseding Building Societies by 
providing for the ceasing of the payments in the event of the 
death of the Borrower. 
15 and 16, Adam Street, Adelphi. R. HODSON, See. 


HE ENGLISH WIDOWS’ FUND AND 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 67, Fleet 
Street, London. 








CAPITAL £200,000. 


Moderate rates of premium and 80 per cent. of the profits 
allotted the policy holders on the profit scale. 
Claims promptly paid. 
Prospectuses and every information may be obtained at the 
office, 67, Fleet Street, London. 
THOMAS ROBINSON, Resident Director. 





Now published, and to be had free on application, 
HE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, contain- 
ing full details as to its Progress and Present Position, and as to 
the First Division of Profits which has now been made. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Intending Life Assurers, 
and Policy-holders in other Companies, are invited to examine 
the Rates, Principles, and Provisions of the SCOTTISH PRO- 
VIDENT INSTITUTION, the only Society in which the ad- 
vantages of Mutual Assurance can be obtained at moderate pre- 
miums. Since its establishment in 1837 it has issued upwards of 
6000 Policies, covering Assurances exceeding £2,500,000, a result 
the more satisfactory as no indiscriminate Commission has been 
paid for it. The whole regulations and administration of the 
Society are as liberal as is consistent with safety and right 
principle. 

Every information afforded, either personally or by letter, on 
application to GEORGE GRANT, Resident Secretary. 

London Branch, 12, Moorgate Strect. 








RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No.1, Princes Street, Bank, London.—Established Aug. 1, 
1837.—Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9. 
Col. Rovert Atexanver, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 
Increasing Rates of Premium for securing Loans or Debts. 
Half Premiums only required during first seven years. 
Assurances payable during Life. 
Provision, during minority, for Orphans. 





BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION. 
Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
Profit divided annually. 
Premiums computed for every Three Months’ difference of age. 
Half Credit Assurance on a new plan peculiarly advantageous 
to policy holders. 
At the last Annual General Meeting a reduction of 30 per cent. 


baer made in the current year’s premium on all participating 
icies. 
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E. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 





A POST-OFFICE SAVINGS’ BANK. 


BRKBECK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Corporated by Act of Parliament. Capital, £100,000, in 

100,000 shares at £1 each. Offices, 8, Moorgate Street.” 
PRESIDENT.—The Right Hon. the Earl of Carlisle. 


TRUSTEE 
PP Dudley Coutts Stuart, M.P.; Douglas Jerrold, Esq. 
Nomen which is now represented in all the important 
Life imaanee cae of the country, is transacting the business of 
: Sick Be ities Emigrati 
other small Teds Benefits, Annuities, and Emigration, and 
B i‘ P 
will be on egpaiat system of this Company, the working classes 
through the ed to invest their Savings in the Investment Fund, 
medium of the Post-office, and to secure in this way 
an is granted by Savings’ Banks. Depo- 
Shillings and Sixpence are received daily 
sum is under ne be remitted from the country, when the 
form of a Po ‘ , in postage stamps; and above this sum in the 
the Secretary poy SESEEs made payable to Mr. GEORGE COLE, 
- “ary, at the General Post Office. all Depo- 
sits Stock Vorichers aie tastina: st Office. In return for all Depo 
notice, and nay withdraw half their deposits at three months’ 
ill be Teaay retreat six months’ notice ; but the Directors 
immediate he times to entertain applications from depositors 
the Investment 7A peg stock vouchers—hereby giving to 
safe ; e Company’s plan the character of a 
© and highly remunerative Savings’ ak. 5 y 
Fr, - W - BLANCHARD JERROLD, Acting Director. 
maybe hee - Assurance, Annuities, Loans, and Investments, 
City, application at the Office, No. 8, Moorgate Street, 











OANS IN CONNEXION WITH LIFE 
ASSURANCE. Individuals possessing real or personal pro- 
perty—officers in the army or navy—clergymen—professional men 
—merchants—tradesmen—and persons of respectability, may, by 
assuring with the TRAFALGAR LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIA- 
TION, obtain advances for periods varying from one month to any 
other period, upon the following securities: 

Upon Freehold or Leasehold Property in England, upon Rever- 
sions, Annuities, Sign-manual Pensions, or any other description 
of assignable property, or income in connexion with Life As- 
surance. 

Upon Personal Security, by the borrower procuring responsible 
securities to join him in a bond or other security for repayment, 
and on condition of the life of the borrower, or at least one of his 
sureties, being assured for a proportionate amount. 


[TRAFALGAR LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIA- 
- TION. Capital, £250,000, fully subscribed for by a regis- 
tered, and most responsible proprietary, consisting of several 
hundreds of Shareholders. Incorporated by Act of Parliament.— 
Chief Offices, 40, Pall Mall, London. 

The business of this Association embraces the granting of— 
urances on healthy, declined, doubtful, or diseased 























tees for Fidelity of Trust combined with Life As- 
surance. 
3. Immediate and Deferred Annuities. 
4. Loans in connexion with Life Assurance on personal and 
other securities. 
The whole of these four important branches of business are 
transacted by this Association on the most favourable terms. 


G UARANTEE FOR FIDELITY OF TRUST, 
a COMBINED WITH LIFE SURAN The Directors 
of the TRAFALGAR LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION grant 
policies combining the above objects on peculiarly favourable 
terms. 
ISEASED, 











DOUBTFUL, OR DECLINED 
. The Directors of the TRAFALGAR LIFE AS- 
ASSOCIATION grant Assurances at moderate rates of 
premium, not only on the lives of persons who have been rejected 
by other offices, but also on those who may be suffering from Con- 
sumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Pneumonia, Disease of the Heart, 
Apoplexy, Epilepsy, Disease of the Liver, Dropsy, Scrofula, Gout, 
Rheumatism, &c. &e. 


GENCY. The Directors of the TRAFALGAR 
PD LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION continue to receive 
applications from respectable parties (accompanied with references) 
resident in the various towns in England and Scotland, for the 
Agency of this Institution. The commission allowed is highly 
remunerative, while the important and numerous branches of 
business undertaken, afford greater facilities than at most other 
offices for the exertions of active and influential agents. 
The business of this Association embraces the granting of :— 
1. Life Assurances on healthy, declined, doubtfu', or diseased 
lives, 
2. Guarantees for Fidelity of Trust combined with Life As- 
surance. 
3. Immediate and Deferred Annuities. 
4. Loans in connexion with Life Assurance on personal and 
other securit 
Applications for detailed prospectuses, ‘orms of proposal, agen- 
cies, and all other information, are requested to be made to 
THOMAS H. BAYLIS, Manager and Secretary. 
Chief Offices—40, Pall Mall, Loadon. 
N.B. Agents wanted throughout England and Scotland. 








































FOURTH SEPTENNIAL BONUS 


ROWN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPAN 
33, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 
DIRECTORS. 
SIR JOHN KIRKLAND, Chairman. 
WILLIAM WHITMORE, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
John Chapman, Esq. George Hankey, Esq. 
Charles Chippindale, Esq. George H. Hooper, Esq. 
James Colquhoun, LL.D. James Mitchell, Esq. 
B. D. Colvin, Esq. | John Nelson, Esq. 
Vice Admiral J. W. D. Dundas, | Octavius Ommanney, Esq. 
-B. | Alexander Stewart, Esq. 

W. H. Gischen, Esq. William Wilson, Esq. 
Physician—Wnm. Baly, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., 45, Queen Anne Street, 
Savendish Square. 

Surgeon—John Simon, Esq., F.R.S., 3, Lancaster Place, Strand. 
Standing Counsel—Charles Ellis, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Boys, Austen, and Tweedie. 
Bankers—Bank of England. 

Ata DIVISION OF PROFITS on the 27th May, 1853, the sum 
of £106,008 was assigned to the Assured in Bonuses varying with 
the ages on Pol s of six years’ standing, from 22 to 43 per cent. 
on the Premiums paid within that period; and this sum, with 
previous appropriations, makes an aggregate of £320,180, as 
Bonuses added to the sums originally assured, or taken, at the 
option of the Policy-holders, in reduction of Premiums. 

The CLAIMS PAID on death amount to £713,681, and in no 
one instance, during the twenty-eight years of its existence, has 
the Company engaged in litigation. 

Forms of Proposals, and every information, may be had at the 
Company’s Office, or of any of its Agents in the country. 

T. G. CONYERS, Secretary. 

























bey >! ENDOWMENT, LIFE ASSURANCE 
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and ANNUITY SOCIETY, 12, Chatham Place, Blackfriars, H 
London. 

Carita £500,000. | 

Directors. | 


William Butterworth Bayley, Esq., Chairman. 
John Fuller, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Lewis Burroughs, Esq. Edward Lee, Esq. 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley 
Major Henderson. Major Turner. 
C. H. Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq | 
The BO for the present year is the same as that declared 
last year, viz.: Twenty per Cent. in reduction of the Premium to 
parties who have made Five Annual Payments or more on the 
Profit Seale. 
Endowments and Annuities granted as usual. 
INDIA BRANCH. | 






The Society has Branch Establishments at Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay. | 

*.* Tables of Rates, both English and Indian, can be had on | 
application at the Office. 


JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


| will become 
} 





NO8TH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY, 
4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury. 
PresipENT—His Grace the DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Cuairman. 
JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esq., Derury Crairnman. 
Soricrrorn—ALEX. DOBIE, Esq. 

The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully 
substribed Capital of One Million, besides an accumulating Pre- 
mium Fund exceeding £654,000, and a Revenue from Life Pre- 
miums alone of more than £108,000, which is annually increasing. 
Nine-tenths, or Ninety per Cent. of the profits, are septennially 
i od among the Insurers on the participation scale of Premiums. 
On Insurances for the whole life, half the premium may r-main 
on credit for the first five years. 

Tables of increasing Rates have been formed upon aplan peculiar 
to this Company, from which the following is an extract. 

Premium to insure £100 at death. 























po First | Second| Third Fourth Fifth Remainder 
©"| Year. | Year. | Year. Year. Year. of Life. 
eae s | 
j£ 8. dj£ 8. d.| £8. d.) £8. d.|} £8. d.| £8. d 
20/018 2);019 2 1 0 3 2 O13 322 118 2 
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Specimen of the Bonuses added to Policies to 1851, to which 
will be added a prospective Bonus of one per cent. per annum on the 
sum insured and previously declared Bonuses, in the event of 
death before December, 1858, and in which prospective Bonus all 
new insurers on the Profit scale will participate. 











Date of Policy. | Sum Insured. Bonuses. | Amount. 








| £ d. & ¢ ¢€ 
1825 | 5000 | 4 6926 2 4 
1825 | 2000 9 9 2770 9 9 
1828 3000 / 1088 2 4 | 40388 2 4 





Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, and full particulars, may be 
obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank Buildings, London, or 
from any of the Agents of the Company, 

ROBE STRACHAN, Secretary. 
*.* Applications for Agencies may be addressed to the Secretary, 
4, New Bank Buildings, 


W ATERLOO LIFE, EDUCATION, 
CASUALTY, and SELF-RKELIEF ASSURANCE COM- 






PANY. c . 
Rey. Edward Johnstone, the Vicarage, Hampton. 
Deputy Chairman. 

Joseph Bishop, Esq., 5, Crescent, Minories, and 28, Bedford Square, 
Capital £400,000, subscribed for by upwards of 700 shareholders, 
whose names are published. 

Assurances effected against casualties. 

Annuities and endowments granted. | 

No extra charge for residence in Australia. 

Loans granted, in connexion with life assurance, on personal 
security. 

Prospectuses and every information on application to 
Offices, 355, Strand. G. T. WILLIAMS, Jun., Manager. 


‘OUND AND WHITE TEETH are not only 
b indispensably requisite to a pleasing exterior in both sexes, 
but they are peculiarly appreciated through life as a blessing 
highly conducive to the purposes of health and longevity. The 
great esteem in which the public have long held ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, precludes the necessity here of 
entering intoa minute detail of its merits, and the singular ad- 
vantages it so eminently possesses over the usual powders sold for 
the teeth. It is sufficient to observe that Row tanps’ Oporto not 
only has the property of rendering fhe above beautiful organs of 
the mouth dazzingly white, but it strengthens their organic struc- 
ture, and fulfils the pleasing task of rendering the breath sweet 
and pure. It should never (in particular) be forgotten that, 
when used early in I‘fe, it prevents all aches in the Teeth and 
Gums—effaces spots and discolorations—eradicates scurvy—and, 
i realises the chief attribute of Health and Beauty 
AT » T OF PEARLY TEETH! Price 2s. 9d. per box. 
CAUTION .—The words ‘* Rowlands’ Odonto ” are on the label, 
and ‘A. Rowland and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden,’ engraved on 
the Government stamp affixed on each box. Sold by them, and 
by Chemists and Perfumers. 


MYHE TEA DUTY IS NOW REDUCED, and 

we are enabled to SELL prime Congou Tea at 3s. per 
pound ; the best Congou Tea at 3s. 4d.; rich rare Souchpng Tea at 
3s. 8d.; good Green Tea at 33. 4d. to 3s. 8d.; prime Green Tea at 
4s.; and delicious Green Tea at 5s. 

We strongly recommend our friends to buy Tea at our present 
prices, as Teas are getting dearer, Those who purchase now will 
save money. 

The best Plantation Coffee is now Is. per pound. The best 
Mocha Is. 4d. 

Teas, Coffees, and all other goods, sent carriage free, by our own 
vans and carts, if within cight miles; and Teas, Coffees, and 
Spices sent carriage free to any part of England, if to the value of 
40s., or upwards, by 

PHILLIPS and COMPANY, 
Tea and Colonial Merchants, No. §, King William Street, City, 


London. 
A CLEAR 























COMPLEXION. — GODFREY’S 

EXTRACT of ELDER FLOWERS is strongly recommended 
for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, 
and giving it a blooming and charming appearance, being at once 
a most fragrant perfume and delightful cosmetic. It will com- 
pletely remove Tan, Sun-burn, Redness, &c., gnd by its balsamic 
and healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 
éryness, scurf, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or erup- 
tion; and by continuing its use only for a short time, the skin 
and continue soft and smooth,and the complexion 
perfectly clear and beautiful.—Sold in bottles, price 2s. 9d., with 
directions for using it, by all Med 


| |‘ YLLOWAY'S OINTMENT and PILLS an 

extraordinary REMEDY for ERYSILPELAS.—Copy of a 
letter from Mrs. Yeates, Post-office, Aldwick-road, Bognor, Sus- 
sex, dated October 4, 1852:—* To Professor Holloway. Sir.—-This 
is to certify that, having suffered from severe erysipelas in the leg 
for upwards of three months, which resisted all medical aid, I was 
advised to try your Pills and Ointment, and to follow the rules for 





























| diet as prescribed in your book of directions. This treatment was 


perfectly successful, as 1 am now completely cured by your medi- 
cines, and enjoy the best of health. I have recommended them 
to others similarly afflicted, and with equal success.”"—Sold by all 
druggists; and at Professor Holloway’s establishment, 244, Strand, 
London. 
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SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 
DARTON AND CO., 58, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON. 


PRINTS, &c. 
USED IN INFANT AND OTHER SCHOOLS. 


Beautifully Coloured, with great attention to propriety of Costume, 


A SERIES OF PRINTS, 
ILLUSTRATING THE MOST INTERESTING EVENTS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 
BY FRANK HOWARD. 
Price 6d. each. 

1. ALFRED AND THE BEGGAR. 8. Ricwarp IT. catMinG THE PorpvuLace 
2. CANUTE REPROVING HIS COURTIERS. ON THE DEATH OF Wat TYLER. 
3. Henry II., BrckreT, aND THE 9. Princr Henry anp Cuter JusTIcE 

BEGGAR. GASCOIGNE, 
4. Kine Joun signinG MaGna Cuarta. | 10. QuEEN MARGARET AND THE ROBBERS. 
5. QuEEN ELEANOR PRESERVING THE | 11. Epwarp VI. FounpinG Curist’s 





Lire oF Epwarp I. Hospitau. 

6. QuEEN PHILIPPA BEGGING THE Lives | 12. CHARLES I. TAKING LEAVE OF HIS 
OF THE BuRGEssEsS oF CaLals. CHILDREN. 

7. Epwarp THE Biack PRINCE WAITING | 13. CROMWELL DISSOLVING THE LONG 
ON HIS PRISONERS. PARLIAMENT. 


NEW SERIES OF SCRIPTURE PRINTS, 
WITH TEXTS AND REFERENCES TO ADAPT THEM FOR A REGULAR SERIES OF 
LESSONS IN SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 
BY FRANK HOWARD. 


Beautifully Coloured, price 6d. each. Old Testament Series and New 
Testament Series, each 13 Prints. 


ONE SHILLING PRINTS. 


1, GgometTRy For Inrant ScuHoots anv | 4, GRAMMAR ILLUSTRATED BY PIcTURES. 
NURSERIES. 5. MECHANICS, ESPECIALLY FOR INFANT- 

2. Cruocx Fack, WITH MOVEABLE HANDS. ScHoo.s. 

3. A suzzr oF InsxcTs. 


ILLUSTRATIVE ASTRONOMY, 
Four Plates. 1s, each. Showing— 
THE SEASONS. THE PuanetTary System. 
Tux TrpEs AND Puasrs OF THE Moon. Tue Errect or Rerraction, &c. 
THE LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE. 
Full coloured, on a large sheet of Royal, containing Exterior and Interior Views, with 
Numbers and Names to the Parts. 1s. 
THE STATIONARY ENGINE. 
Full coloured, on a large sheet of Royal, containing Exterior and Interior Views, with 
Numbers and Names to the Parts. 
THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
Large Imperial sheet, in Four Colours, for Chapels, Churches, Schools, &c. 1s. 6d. 


Coloured in the best style, or plain, beautifully drawn from Nature by 
Buyt and Ricuter, on a Royal sheet. 


TWO SHILLING PRINTS. 


Tue Comparative Sizes or Britisu | Toe Comparative Sizes or Brrps. 


AnD DoMESTICATED ANIMALS. Tue Corprer MINE; A SECTION SHOWING 
Tue Comparative Sizes or WI THE VARIOUS PROCESSES OF WORKING | 
ANIMALS. A MINE. 


A NEW SERIES OF TREES. 


Expressly done for the Homz and Cotoniat Inrant-Scuoor Society, drawn from | 


Nature, and on Stone, tinted, 16} by 13 inches. 
Price 10s. 6d. the Set of Fifteen, or 1s. each, 


POPULAR ILLUSTRATIONS OF COMPARATIVE 
ANATOMY, 


SHOWING THE RELATION OF THE BONES TO THE EXTERNAL FORM 
OF THE ANIMAL. 


In Thirteen Plates, in a Wrapper, price 14s. 
BY WATERHOUSE HAWKINS, 








BLAIR’S CATECHISMS, 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION, 9d. uacu. 


THE FIRST, OR MOTHER’S CATECHISM. 
THE SECOND, OR MOTHER’S CATECHISM. 
THE THIRD, OR MOTHER’S CATECHISM. 


By tHe Rev. DAVID BLAIR. 


*,* The extensive demand which yet prevails for these excellent Catechisms proves 


that they continue to sustain their well-deserved po ularity as mediums of instruction, 
and that, notwithstanding the many compilations and imitations which have been brought 
into existence solely by the success of these favourite little books, Blair’s Catechisms are 
still regarded by the intelligent portion of the public as unequalled for the variety and 
accuracy of the information they contain, as well as for the admirable simplicity and 
perspicuity with which that information is conveyed. 


REV. T. WILSON’S CATECHISMS. 


Just published, price 9d. 


THE CATECHISM OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, 


Also, New Eprttons of the following CaTecutsas, 


By tue Rev. T. WILSON. 
Price 9d. each. 


FIRST LESSONS IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
SECOND LESSONS IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
THIRD LESSONS IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
FIRST CATECHISM OF COMMON THINGS. 
SECOND CATECHISM OF COMMON THINGS. 
THIRD CATECHISM OF COMMON THINGS. 
CATECHISM OF BIBLE HISTORY. 
CATECHISM OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

FIRST CATECHISM OF GEOGRAPHY. 
CATECHISM OF MUSIC. 

CATECHISM OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
CATECHISM OF ASTRONOMY. 

CATECHISM OF BOTANY, Two Parts. 
CATECHISM OF BIOGRAPHY, Two Parts. 
CATECHISM OF MODERN HISTORY. 


*,* The great success which has attended the First, Second, and Third Mother's 
Catechism of the Rev. D. Barr, has induced the Publishers to further extend the utility 
of this system, by a continued Series on the most important subjects, under the supet- 
intendence and editorship of the Rev. T. Witson. The want of such a series, skilfully 
executed, has long been felt. 





DARTON’S SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
Now ready, price 1s. 
DARTON’S NEW JUNIOR CLASS ATLAS, Coxovsep. 


Also, New Ep1rions of the previous volumes of DARTON’S SCHOOL 
LIBRARY, as follows :— 


Vol. 1. ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY, 1s. 
Vol. 2. HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 1s. 
Vol. 3. FIRST READING BOOK FOR JUNIOR CLASSES, 1s. 


Vol. 5. EXERCISES FOR THE SENSES, 1s. 
Vol. 6. SHORT INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH (extra volume), 1s. 


1 
2 
3 
Vol. 4. POETICAL SCHOOL BOOK FOR JUNIOR CLASSES, 1s. 
5 
6 
Vol. 7. MODERN FRENCH WORD BOOK, by M. De la Voye, 1s 





DARTON AND CO, 





ORIGINAL INFANT-SCHOOL AND JUVENILE LIBRARY DEPOT, 
58, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON. 


——— 








London: Printed by Lovell Reeve, of No. 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, in the county of Middlesex (at the office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No. 4, Chandos Street, Covest 
Garden, aforesaid) ; and published by him at the office of Messrs, Reeve and Co., No. 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Saturday, July 23, 1853. 
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